

















































































































































































































































































































































































































ADRIFT AMONG THE STARS 
OR ALL AT SEA WITH 
FRITZ LEIBER AND 
THE GREY MOUSER 


‘^Your red girl spoke of Life and press¬ 
ing on south to immortality and paradise,’’ 
Fafhrd summed up thoughtfully, “whilst 
my dark dear talked of Death and turning 
back uorth toward Shadowland and Lank- 
hmar and Cold Waste* 

“Mouser, I see it all! There are two dif¬ 
ferent pairs of shimmer-girls! The daytime 
ones are children of the sun and messengers 
from the fabled Land of Gods at Nehwon’s 
Life Pol^. Wliile the nighttimers, replacing 
them from dusk to dawn, are minions of 
the moon. White Huntress’ daughters, 
owing allegiance to the Shadowland, which 
lies across the world from the Life Pole.” 

“Fafhrd,” replied the Mouser thought¬ 
fully, “I think you’re overcomplicating 
things. • . 
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Foreword 


Hello, out there! If this book were a drink, ifd be 
two shots of science fiction, a big shot of sword and 
sorcery, an equally generous slug of supernatural hor¬ 
ror, and a pony of police detection, with dashes of straiglit 
science and exotic fact. It has a-lot of Fafhrd and the 
Gray Mouser in it (my heroic-fantasy guys) and the first 
entry is almost a short novel. 

Rereading “The Lion and the Lamb” 25 years later, 
I was almost astonished to find it completely up to date, 
as if I’d written it yesterday, in its confrontation of a 
science- and technology-minded Establishment with a 
back-to-nature group intent on meditation and the devel¬ 
opment of psionic powers—a romantic fairy tale for 
adults about the hippy and beat desire to renounce the 
machine and all its works and live a noble and primitive 
life in the jungle, wearing colorful far-out clothes or none 
at all. 

Why only almost astonished? Well, it’s the business of 
science-fiction writers to predict social trends and the 
problems of tomorrow, to hear what’s in the air (what’s 
perking in the human mind) and put it into stories, so oth¬ 
ers can see their own new ideas in vivid concrete form 
before they surface generally to change the world. 

Also on rereading “The Lion and the Lamb” (only the 
Lamb may be a dire wolf) I’m strongly attracted to its 
Faster-Than-Light travel and Confederacy of Planets 
spreading across the Galaxy, and I wonder now why I 
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didn’t go on to write more like it instead of turning to 
rather distraught and doomful science-fiction tales closer 
in mood to the Joe McCarthy Era and the nasty problem 
of the hydrogen bomb. But I’ve always found writers un¬ 
fathomable, especially me. 

The story got a nice cover by Miller back in 1950, 
while the inside front cover carried a subscription ad re¬ 
minding readers that Astounding SCIENCE FICTION 
had just run the world’s first article on dianetics. The 
story’s theme was suggested to me by that Renaissance 
prince of editors, John Campbell. In it my feline heroine 
of The Wanderer, Tigerishka, surfaces briefly for the first 
time, in a purely bestial incarnation, from my subcon¬ 
scious. While there are some sinister, shadowy beings on 
an extragalactic planet who just might be related to the 
Spiders of my Change-War stories. Strange. 

Then comes a short science article I sold to Science Di¬ 
gest five years after I apprehensively left their editorial 
staff to free-lance full time. It was a by-product of the re¬ 
search I did for that same novel The Wanderer. 

Next a new Fafhrd-Mouser story, my latest, which I 
wrote last month entirely for this book. Followed by an 
article all about how those two characters were born and 
grew. In the second half of .it, which I wrote last week, I 
suggest a rather close relationship between Lankhmar, 
city of thieves, and Los Angeles. You judge. 

From that I turn to supernatural horror, the Lovecraft 
thing, but very underplayed. “Belsen Express” is the most 
rejected story I ever wrote and by the same token the most 
highly polished. It even was rejected for an anthology of 
“stories editors were afraid to print,” The Thin Edge, 
brain child of the master anthologist Judith Merril. I then 
wrote her two more, which she accepted, but in a be¬ 
wildering series of developments, they and finally the an¬ 
thology itself were rejected by Regency House and its 
consulting editors, who were, sequentially, A. J. Budrys 
and Harlan Ellison. So Ms. Merril’s The Thin Edge never 
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was finalized that I know of, let alone published. Years 
later in a more favorable climate Mr. Ellison succeeded 
spectacularly with the same general idea (which of course 
was no more original with Ms. Merril than with him) in 
his anthology Dangerous Visions, to which I was proud to 
contribute. Ah, the crazy whirl, the wild and unpredictable 
plummeting and soaring spirals of the publishing world! 

Here now, after further vicissitudes, “Belsen Express” 
at last sees print. 

I dote on gloomy adventurous Scandinavian figures, 
from the Norse gods embattled at Ragnarok to Ibsen and 
Strindberg. Last but not least of these, Ingmar Bergman. 
In a book review especially revised and expanded for this 
volume, I try to show he is one of the world’s foremost 
fantasy novelists as well as its consistently greatest con¬ 
temporary film maker. 

Off and on over the years Fve tried and tried to write 
detective stories (which I love to read) and managed to 
sell no more than four or five little shorts, and all of those 
basically tales of crime and insanity and the weird. Except 
for “Scream Wolf,” which is the one and only real detec¬ 
tive story Fve ever written and/or sold. Today its police 
detective the Lieutenant rather reminds me of TV’s 
Kojak, so handsomely portrayed by Telly Savalas. 

“Those Wild Alien Words: II” finishes the two-part 
article, never before published, which I began in The 
Book oi Fritz Leiber. 

Years before Marshall McLuhan got very big with his 
“the medium is the message,” he wrote a very ingenious 
book brilliantly critical of Madison Avenue and called 
The Mechanical Bride. In the title essay he quoted at some 
length from my eerie tale of sex and the advertising jungle 
“The Girl With the Hungry Eyes.” I was delighted, of 
course, though the critics handled McLuhan’s book rath¬ 
er roughly, complaining about his quotes from unknown 
writers. The dogs! 

Now those were the days when TV was in its infancy. 
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A number of leading science-fiction writers (and I trailing 
along with them) were signed up for a program then seek¬ 
ing sponsors and called, I think, Tales of Tomorrow. To 
do my bit and at the same time express my admiration of 
McLtihan’s really fine book (and his quotes of me!) I 
wrote “The Mechanical Bride.” 

It came back from New York almost immediately by re¬ 
turn mail. My confrere explained to me that, for God’s 
sake! if their latest prospective sponsor saw my script he’d 
throw a fit. Now that time has supplied perspective, I can 
see how funny it must have been: my rather German Ex¬ 
pressionist script redolent of The Cabinet of Dr. Caligarl, 
and with some pretty heavy German emoting in it, seeking 
acceptance in a TV market not greatly advanced beyond 
the era of Kookla, Fran, and Ollie and the endless phony 
wrestlers. A couple years later Groff Conklin put my script 
in his anthology Science Fiction Thinking Machines. All 
ancient history now, but in the world of impossible wishes 
I’d love to see my little teleplay put on with Rita played 
by Louise Brooks, the most attractive film star ever—^the 
original dancing doll, the archgirl. Just as when she 
starred in Pabst’s Pandor<fs Box, she’d be an uninhibited 
magical wonder, free and innocent as the breeze, and an¬ 
noy the hell out of German audiences used to a stodgier, 
more ponderously passionate acting style. 

“Through Hyperspace With Brown Jenkin” discusses 
Lovecraft’s contribution to science fiction, which has only 
lately been recognized. During the 1940s and ’50s his 
weird tales seemed the antithesis of the John Campbell sort 
of thing, but here again time has brought perspective. 
Mention of hyperspace returns us to FTL travel in “The 
Lion and the Lamb” and brings this book full circle. 

The tailpiece, “A Defense of Werewolves,” was original¬ 
ly published as “Fantasy on the March” in August 
Derleth’s The Arkham Sampler, then a little later as 
“Mankind on the March” in my hand-cranked amateur 
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magazine New Purposes, where it was part of Chapter Ten 
of my fragmentary novel Casper Scatterday's Quest, some 
of which became parts of my science-fiction novel The 
Green Millennium, Oh, the mysterious West! 


I 






The Lion 
and the Lamb 


The SS Mole FTL—^Faster Than Light—ploughed 
through the Coalsack. The jungle of the midship sun- 
room was in darkness. It was “night” for the plants that 
renewed the Mole*s oxygen. The banks of artiOcial sun¬ 
light that kept them alive on the interstellar voyage were 
switched off. 

A faint glow from the dark nebular dust outside told 
of an approaching sun and barely outlined the lattice of 
narrow beams reinforcing the transparent circular wall. 

Also from the dust, or through the dust, there beat an¬ 
other influence, intangible to the instruments of physical 
science—an unceasing pulse of menace. 

Karl Friedrich, the Mole's anthropologist and second 
mate, floating in the steamy darkness of the sunroom, felt 
it—and was half inclined to trust his feelings. He had seen 
too many strange things on too many strange planets to 
wholly disbelieve in the supernatural, though the men 
who stayed close to the spaceships were apt to shrug at 
him. As for the home-loving citizens of the Confederacy’s 
civilized planets, packed on neat little spheres with their 
machines and offices and amusement places—and a 
bright little sun within nodding distance—they wouldn’t 
have understood what Karl was thinking about. And he 
wouldn’t have told them. 
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Gregg Dunstan, however, floating beside Karl, was no 
stay-at-home, and he was young enough at least to have a 
strong taste for the romantic. (In fact, his favorite plaint 
was, “I know why they talk about Mother Earth. It’s be¬ 
cause space is so exclusively male—dam it!”) 

“Rather odd,” Karl mused, “this endless trouble the 
Confederacy has with its dissident colonists and run¬ 
aways. A bit like the business of getting the lion to lie 
down with the lamb. Or perhaps I should say the lambs 
with the lion.” 

“The Confederacy’s an old March Lion,” the secretary 
and junior astrogator answered with a chuckle. “Roaring 
up and down the Galaxy for its lost children, to give 
them a spanking.” 

“Or silently stalking them,” Karl added, “as we are.” 

“Right!” The word popped loudly out of Gregg’s 
mouth. “Incidentally, what’s your guess?” 

Karl knew that Gregg was thinking about the scene that 
had just taken place in the astrogation room: the dozen 
pairs of eyes fixed on Master Fulsom’s swollen fingers as 
they laboriously broke open the sealed orders and placed 
them in the reading machine. Nevertheless he asked, “My 
guess about what?” 

“I mean, do you think it’s just these runaways that the 
Confederacy is afraid of?” 

“Can’t tell,” Karl shrugged, wanting the other’s impres¬ 
sions. 

“But look at the facts,” Gregg pressed. “What were 
these runaways? Just another bunch of dissident colonists 
who commandeered an FTL spaceship and dove into the 
Coalsack, maybe to elude pursuit, maybe because the 
~ old tub got out of control. Remember, there was hardly 
a technician and not a single real physical scientist 
among them. Just a bunch of artists, actors, psychologists, 
analysts ... oh yes, and a few anthropologists.” 

Karl accepted the dig. “Sure, we’re practically scum, 
our field’s so far removed from the holy atom. Seems to 
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me, though, there were some white-collars among them, 
too.” 

Gregg chuckled. “Seriously, old man, what threat 
could there be to the Confederacy in such a gang? I can 
understand the Confederacy being curious about them, 
now that it’s gathering up loose ends a couple of centuries 
later. Nice to know if they found a livable planet and 
what sort of culture they’ve got and whether we can set 
up a research outpost there. Sure, that’s understandable. 
But then—^where’s the danger?” 

Karl Friedrich shrugged again. The glow barely sil¬ 
houetted his slant-foreheaded profile. “Perhaps it’s as you 
say, just a routine investigation.” 

“But why the business of sealed orders? Why all the 
hint-everything, tcll-nothing warnings and cautions in 
those orders? Besides”—Gregg’s voice grew diffident— 
“you feci it, don’t you?” 

Both the floating men, fingers loosely hooked to hand¬ 
holds on the windowframes, looked out at the black dust 
through which the Mole was burrowing. 

“Yes,” Karl said simply, “I do.” 

Gregg nodded soberly and then added without any 
obvious continuity—except that he was Gregg Dunstan— 
“Gosh, I wish there were women in space.” 

There was a silky rustling behind them. A figure 
drifted up one of the radial pathways between the ferny 
banks. By indefinable impressions—^for all men’s senses 
grow abnormally subtle on an interstellar voyage—^Karl 
and Gregg recognized the Mole*s doctor and senior biolo¬ 
gist, Juan Galvez. 

For a few moments the three men floated without 
speaking. There was a quality about them that would 
have seemed ' strange and even imcomfortable to an 
Earthman of the Twentieth or Twenty-first Century. It 
was the shared knowledge and experience of men who 
have lived in the Galaxy rather than on Earth, who have 
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pictured their personal universe in terms of srms and 
planets rather than states and cities, who have known no 
tempo of life except the old FTL grind, who have con¬ 
ceived of mankind’s destiny as a scramble across black 
space for new planets—and who now showed in their 
deadened eyes and taut cheeks—deadened and taut to a 
man of the Twentieth Century, that is, or even the Twen¬ 
ty-first—the indelible mark of the machine. 

“How’s the master?” Gregg asked Galvez finally. 

“I believe I’ve pulled him through this attack,” the 
Spaniard from Arcturus Quattuor replied, drifting closer. 
“But, as to the real nature of Fulsom’s illness, I’m only 
groping. One thing I’m sure, the edema is no ordinary 
absence-of-gravity congestion. Doesn’t respond to cen¬ 
trifuge. As for the heart condition, I’d swear it was 
psychosomatic, despite its increasing seriousness, except 
that I can discover no possible emotional cause—and I’ve 
checked through the tapes of his psychoanalysis.” 

He paused, looking out through the lattice. “But then,” 
he went on bitterly, “who can tell what unwholesome 
radiations and nuclei reside in this contaminated vacuum 
we’re penetrating? Frankly, gentlemen, I do not like this 
stuff.” He jerked his lean chin at the dust. “Just think, 
we’re a light-week into it! I feel I’m suffocating.” 

Karl Friedrich smiled wryly. “I don’t know, Juan,” he 
said lightly, “but somehow I’m almost glad not to see 
stars. They always make you think of planets and of peo¬ 
ple straining to keep up the old FTL grind. Fm rather 
grateful for the dust and the dark.” 

Galvez grunted tolerantly, as if willing to allow any 
man his space-madness, and remarked, “Well, I’ve never 
been in anything but clean space myself, and I hate these 
lousy ashes. You could crack up on a planet before you 
saw it.” 

“It would be bound to show up on the scopes,” Gregg 
reminded him. “And we’ve been FTL for a long time.” 
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“I suppose SO,” the doctor agreed moodily, “but what 
about the Grimoire?*' 

“The Grimoire?** Gregg sounded puzzled. 

“Didn’t you catch that in the orders? It’s the name the 
runaways gave their ship when they commandeered it. 
An old Earth word, meaning a grammar—of black 
magic.” 

For a moment the three men were silent, conscious of 
dust and darkness—^and a faint ominous pulsing that 
beat like tiny black waves against the shores of their 
minds. 

“Well, what about the Grimoire?** Gregg asked with a 
touch of belligerence. “Even if she were drifting around 
in space, an unmanned hulk, she’d show up on the 
scopes, too.” 

“Ah!” the Arcturan Spaniard said quickly, “But sup¬ 
pose she’d been space-wrecked; broken open, say, by a 
big meteorite. Do you recall the cargo the Grimoire was 
carrying when she was commandeered?” 

“Radioactive war dusts,” Karl answered. “Enough to 
kill a couple of planets.” 

“Exactly!” the doctor seemed dourly elated. “Well, 
imagine the Grimoire cracked open. The dust would 
spread—^pressure of light and all that—^through this dust. 
Suppose the Mole, following an extrapolation of the Gn- 
moire*s known course, is heading into a patch of stuff 
like that?” 

“It would show up on the Geigers,” Gregg assured 
him. 

“Even if it had spread out into a great pocket and the 
Mole heading into it?” 

“Even if!” Gregg said sharply. “Besides, the stuff 
would long ago have lost its potency. In the silo aboard 
the Grimoire it would be kept up to full strength by 
breeder action. But once adrift in space . . . war dusts 
have a devilish short half-life, you know.” 
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“All right, all right,” the doctor allowed. “Just the 
same Tve got a feeling.” 

“We all have,” Karl Friedrich told him quietly. “And 
perhaps you’ve got hold of Gregg’s idea.” 

“What’s that?” Gregg asked. 

“What you were getting at when we were first talking 
about the runaways. The idea that it isn’t the runaways 
so much that the Confederacy’s afraid of, as something 
entirely different, something working through them. 
Hence the secrecy, urgency, warnings, and what not. 
Something big, hostile—and alien to mankind.” 

At that moment Karl became aware of an increase in 
the ground-tone of pulsing menace, and he became con¬ 
scious of a faint yet portentous buzzing, like that of a 
giant insect dozing, and of an increase of darkness and of 
a faint dry odor, as if dust had invaded the moist sun- 
room. 

From his companions’ indrawn breaths, he knew they 
were sensing something too. 

Then it seemed to Karl that the invading dust—or 
something—^took the shape of a pretematurally tall, 
hooded and cloaked human—or nonhuman—^figure 
drawn back in the vegetation. And from the vague head 
of that figure tliere seemed to peer two pale eyes like tiny 
twin moons lost in intergalactic space. And then the buz¬ 
zing seemed to shape itself into barely audible English 
words. 

“Go back. Mole, Turn your tunnel and go back.” 

He felt Galvez’s hand clamp his arm. “What is it?” , 

Before Karl could reply a bell shrilled through the sun- 
room. A trap in the ceiling opened, spillmg light through 
the green tangle of leaves and vines, and a man dove to¬ 
ward tliem, caught a handhold in the vegetation and 
came to rest facing them. 

“Stations!” the newcomer cried. “Takimori has picked 
up a planet on the next sun. Earth-size or a little bigger, 
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about Mars-distance. Looks like this is it. Hey! What 
happened to you?” 

As the newcomer asked that abrupt question, it 
seemed to Karl that the dust-figure, banished by the light, 
half reshaped itself in the shadows. And he seemed to 
hear the buzzing voice repeat, fainter still: “Turn your 
tunnel. Mole/* 

He intently watched the newcomer’s puzzled face. Af¬ 
ter a moment Tauno Sweyn turned his big, strong-jawed 
Viking’s visage toward the shadows. And as if that visage 
had too much of the strong spirit of science and clear¬ 
headed honesty about it, the seeming figure grew faint 
and vanished, and the seeming voice trailed off to si¬ 
lence. 

**Whewr Gregg blew his breath out. “Oh, my space 
nerves!” 

Karl said quietly, “We saw a ghost, Mr. Sweyh.” 

Galvez managed a sickly chuckle, beginning with the 
word ghost. “That is, we seem to have experienced a col¬ 
lective hallucination.” 

The first mate and physicist of the Mole looked round 
at them soberly. “It’s not space nerves,” he said, “because 
I saw it and heard it, too.” He paused, and it seemed that 
the strong spirit in him swelled a little, making his Vik¬ 
ing’s visage a very incarnation of man’s hard-headed, 
adventurous quest across the Galaxy. When he spoke 
again, it was with great conviction. “It’s something that 
hates man and his methods utterly. It’s something that 
never works our way, or with our tools. It’s anti-science/* 

Three human-days—somewhat longer than Earth- 
days—^later, Gregg Dunstan was again at the windows of 
the sunroom, but the scene was very different. To be¬ 
gin with, Gregg was standing on the floor and the Mole 
seemed suddenly crowded, its three dimensions of move¬ 
ment cut to two. A gravity slightly greater than Earth’s 
tugged at his flesh and blood—elastic stockings guarded 
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the veins of his legs. Above him, the leaves and vines 
sagged downward. 

Outside was wonder. The dimly-revealed landscape be¬ 
gan about fifty meters below, where the stern of the Mole 
based itself. First an area blackened and bared by the 
Mole's landing jets. Then a band of trees and under¬ 
growth flattened radially away from the Mole by the same 
blasts. Beyond that, shadowy jungle leading oflf into roll¬ 
ing hills, with here and there the glitter of flowing water. 

But it was overhead that the real wonder existed. A 
sky that, although now reddening a little to the dawn, still 
showed the lacework of ten thousand meteor trails—an 
ever-ehanging diamond web. 

“Beautiful,” Gregg said softly. “Beautiful—as a wom¬ 
an.” 

Meteorologist Rykov nodded in appreciation beside 
him. “Should have known,” he said, “that any planet 
with atmosphere in a dust cloud would have brilliant 
meteoric displays. Though this is beyond imagining. 
Lucky they’re all uniformly tiny and bum out, or meteor¬ 
ite insurance would come high on this planet. But say, 
Greggie, beauty and astronomy aside, have you any new 
ideas on whether that is coming from something animal 
mineral, or vegetable?” 

By that Rykov referred to the one item that still re¬ 
mained from the scene three days earlier—the pulse of 
menace. Only now, as the flippant reference indicated, it 
had moderated. The intangible surge of horror had be¬ 
come an audible beat that reverberrated faintly through 
the windows of the sunroom, a ridiculously banal sound 
that should only be heard in an antique adventure play 
about Earth’s ancient Africa, a ludicrous **BOOM, boom, 
boom, boom, BOOM, boom, boom, boom*' 

“What is it?” Rykov pressed. “I’ve heard Aludran 
drum-forests make such a racket.” 

“Lord knows,” Gregg replied, and then his shrug 
turned into a lazy stretch. “But have I got planet-fever! 
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What Fd give to go out there right now! Do you suppose 
there’ll be any women? Dam Doc and his delays.” 

Galvez said, massaging his puffy eyelids as he came 
around the shrubbery, “Nevertheless, thanks to that in¬ 
dividual—^namely, Juan Galvez of that miserably pro¬ 
vincial planet Arctums Quattuor—^you may get out of 
the Mole before noon.” 

“Don’t we have to w^t for your microbe samples to 
grow, so that you can give them the once-over, especially 
since this planet may harbor mutations of Earth mi¬ 
crobes?” 

Galvez yawned. “No need to grow cultures this trip. 
We have the new machine that lines up all the microbes 
in a sample, gives each one the spectroscopic once-over 
for antipathy to human protoplasm, and sorts out the 
suspects for individual examination. So far it’s been 
through a hundred million or so viruses and bacteria, 
and I haven’t seen anything that wasn’t old news to me. 
I just told the master we were safe. Tests on radiation 
and atmosphere gave us an O.K. long ago, as you know, 
so now it’s just up to Fulsom when we step out.” 

“How is he, by the way?” Gregg asked. 

Galvez shook his head slowly, but said nothing. The 
three men turned to the windows and watched the dawn 
come. It was far redder than an Earth dawn, more like 
the opening of a great furnace door. Against the glow, 
the hills defined themselves, strangely fihny fronds grew 
sharper in outline, then began to show touches of dusky 
green, created an impression of riot and luxuriancy. And 
through all these changes there continued the mysterious 
but ludicrous, “BOOM, boom, boom, boom." 

Suddenly Gregg electrified the others wiffi a “Look!” 

At first Rykov and Galvez could make out only the 
brownish glimmer of the spear points, the lighter and 
larger blurs below. Then they, too, began to see what 
Gregg was seeing. 
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Perhaps tliere were other faces peering out of the for¬ 
est—^they couldn’t be sure. But it was undeniable that a 
few yards inside the clearing, a semicircle of tall, lean 
men stood in the flattened vegetation. They were naked 
except for short skirts. Each carried a spear. They 
seemed to be wearing hats—no, Gregg decided, head¬ 
dresses of fantastic plumes. They looked strong and lithe, 
but uneasy. 

In their midst squatted a man similarly clad except 
that he wore no headdress. White-haired and bearded, his 
gaze, like those of his escort, was fixed on the Mole. 

He was beating a large tom-tom. 

“Do you get it, fellows, do you get it?” Gregg de- 
demanded, pounding Rykov’s shoulder. Very likely they 
both did, but the young secretarial officer gave them no 
time to say so. 

“It’s the runaways! They’ve reverted to savagery! Be¬ 
ing just a bunch of artists, with artists’ weakness for the 
primitive, they speeded up the process. In a couple of 
generations they became prancing savages. They’ve come 
to welcome us as sky gods. No, change that—from their 
looks and that drumbeat I’d say they think we’re bad 
medicine.” 

“Right on all counts, especially the last.” The comment 
came from above. Karl Friedrich, knee and elbow linked 
around a handrail, was sliding down toward them. It was 
startling flamboyant behavior for the anthropologist. 

“What do you want to know?” he announced trium¬ 
phantly as he dropped beside them. “While you’ve been 
admiring meteor trails, I’ve had a bunch of robot tele¬ 
vision rockets scouting the neighboring villages. I’ve 
hovered over their market places. I’ve eavesdropped on 
their priests. I’ve watched them eat. I’ve peeked in their 
bedroom windows. I’ve investigated their old folks’ lodges 
and their young folks’ fraternity and sorority houses. I’ve 
even learned their language.” 

“In five hours?” 
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“Oh, it’s English, of course, though of a pretty flossy 
sort.” Karl smiled at them gaily, then got down to busi¬ 
ness. “Here’s a sketch of their culture. Thatched hut stage. 
Matrilineal inheritance, I think. Loose tribal structure, 
anarchic like some of Earth’s American Indians, with the 
old folk commanding respect only because of actual wis¬ 
dom and skill in witchcraft. Strong emphasis on gift-giv¬ 
ing and feasts, ceremonial dancing and athletic feats, 
poetry and legendry. Seem to put a very high value on 
beauty—^physical beauty, beauty of thought, beauty in 
human relationships.” 

“Beautiful women?” 

Karl grinned at Gregg, then went on, “But the most 
significant thing about their culture is that it’s anti-me¬ 
chanical. Not just unmechanical but anti-mechanical. 
Absolutely no evidence of the wheel. No systematic use 
of the lever, as in throwing sticks, say. No bows, or twirl 
sticks for fire-making. No smelting of metals. Their 
weapons are cold-worked copper. Apparently there are 
pure deposits of the stuff. 

“Got some direct evidence of their bias against ma¬ 
chines. Heard part of a legend—mother telling it to a 
child who wouldn’t sleep—^in which someone got pun¬ 
ished for trying to make a water-screw or something like 
that.” 

“Anti-mechanical,” Galvez repeated thoughtfully. 
“Remember the expression Sweyn used? Anti-science.” 
He caught Gregg’s eye and for a moment the two men 
looked at each other, representatives of the FTL world 
of the machine come to a very different sort of place. 
Then their gazes stole toward the vegetation drooping 
above them, reddishly highlighted by the sunrise glow, 
but still showing great aisles of shadow. Karl’s voice 
called them back from their memories. 

“I’ve saved the most interesting bit for last. In a sunk¬ 
en valley only twenty kilometers from the nearest village, 
I found a taboo area. A circle of second-growth vegeta- 
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tion, with some suggestive signs—including some big 
NO’s—^hacked in the surface of trees around the edge. 
What do you think was at the very center of that circle?” 

Faintly through the windows came the vibrant, 
BOOM, boom, boom, boom. 

Then Karl Friedrich told them. “The Grimoire*" 

The bell shrilled. The four men at the window 
straightened. Through the sunroom Master Fulsom’s 
voice sounded—a tired voice, with faint gasps between 
the phrases. 

“Landing party please assemble at the lower port to 
disembark. Mr. Friedrich will lead.” 

“The idiot!” Karl said, looking back over his shoul¬ 
der. 

“What’s wrong?” Gregg asked quickly. They had ad¬ 
vanced a third of the way across the singed clearing. The 
savages had as yet shown no reaction, either hostile or 
friendly, except that the old man had stopped thumping 
his tom-tom and all of them were intently watching the 
approach of the Mole's landing party. 

“I told Sweyn that machines of any sort were abso¬ 
lutely out in contacting these people, and look what the 
fool’s doing!” Karl replied. 

Gregg glanced back. One of the Motels copters had 
been wheeled out onto the upper landing stage. He could 
make out Sweyn’s great figure, and another’s. 

“The master’s up there, too,” Gregg started to tell 
Karl, but then he saw that the anthropologist had his 
whisper-mike to his lips. 

“I’ve talked to him,” Karl told Gregg a few moments 
later, not looking around, keeping his eyes on the prim¬ 
itives. “He says Sweyn wanted the copter ready in case 
we were attacked. I told him to make no move in any 
case.” 

They went on, with Galvez and Rykov a few steps 
behind them. They were hardly a dozen yards from the 
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edge of the clearing, but still none of the plumed men 
moved or changed their watchful expressions. Nor did 
their white-bearded leader. Despite his air of authority, 
he looked physically feeble—and his ribs fluted the skin 
below the mat of graying hair on his chest. The younger 
men were notable for their fine features and balanced 
muscular development. 

Karl Friedrich’s gaze wandered to the vegetation be¬ 
yond them, then swung round to where a tongue of giant 
undergrowth stretched out into the clearing as far as the 
Mole*s landing party had advanced. He looked up at one 
of the trees. It was covered with great tawny green and 
brownish leaves, like those of Earth’s magnolias, but 
larger and semi-transparent, and splashed with violet 
blossoms. 

As he drank in its beauty, a cluster of leaves and 
petals softly detached itself and sailed down toward him. 
For an instant he watched it curiously. Then he threw 
himself down on the charred weeds, just as something 
with the form of a huge flying squirrel but a fanged 
feline face swooped inches above him. There was a skid 
and clatter of claws and he was coming up snatching at 
his blaster. 

It is doubtful if he would have been quick enough, 
but fortunately there was no need. By the time the violet- 
splotched beast was under the sights of his blaster, it was 
pinned to the ground by a spear. Beast and spear were 
quivering. 

He felt rather dazed, as if he had been suddenly trans¬ 
ported to a dream world—of FTL human reflexes. He 
heard Rykov snort, evidently to Galvez, “And you said 
this planet was biologically safe!” He looked at the 
plumed men. One of them now stood a few, yards ahead 
of the group. He no longer carried a spear. His eyes met 
Karl’s. Both men smiled. Then the rose-plumed, purple- 
skirted savage took a step forward and held out his right 
hand in a gesture that was warm and masculine enough 
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for all it had the grace of a ballet dancer’s. Karl started 
toward him, holding out his own. 

There was a whirring overhead and the upper half of 
the magnolia-like tree flashed into flame. Karl saw the 
smile on the savage’s face turn to a look of pure horror. 
Then everything was walloping confusion, as more 
branches flared, as the savages fled, two of them hurling 
on the old man between them, and as the copter from the 
Mole buz2^ed down to a landing. 

When Karl spoke, his voice was quite under control. 
He addressed himself to Master Fulsom, who was lying 
back in one of the seats of the copter, breathing heavily, 
his puffed face troubled. 

“Sir, I must strongly protest this intervention. What 
happened was the best thing we could have wished for. 
There is no surer way to gain the friendship of simple 
people than to let them do you a real service. As an an¬ 
thropologist and sapientologist dealing with savage races 
and species, I’ve even manufactured such situations. This 
one was Galaxy-given! But now we have been set back 
to the beginning—and much farther.” 

Mate Sweyn, standing beyond the copter, his heat gun 
at the ready, his eyes searching the smoking jungle, spoke 
without looking around. “You were obviously in dan¬ 
ger, Mr. Friedrich.” 

“Danger?” Karl queried sharply. “One simple carni¬ 
vore? A few simple savages?” 

“Simple savages? Come, Mr. Friedrich.” Sweyn’s 
voice was tolerant. “You heard the sealed orders. You 
know what, ultimately, we must be on guard against.” 
His voice grew almost genial. “And if they are simple 
savages, we can’t risk lives like yours to placate them. 
There isn’t an expendable man on the Mole, and we are 
in the heart of a dark nebula.” 

Karl addressed himself again to Fulsom. “I gave you 
full information, sir, about the extreme anti-mechanical 
bias of these people. We can’t hope to establish friendly 
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relations unless we minimize in every way our depen¬ 
dence on machinery. Such as copters and heat guns.” 

Sweyn’s voice was like a dreamer’s. It was addressed to 
no one in particular, but it rang with a bitter wisdom that 
brought uneasiness to the hearers. “Now it begins—the 
temptations of anti-science.” 

Karl set his jaw and, disregarding the interruption, 
continued to speak to Fulsom. “Sir, you gave me com¬ 
mand of this landing party. If you do not choose to re¬ 
voke that command, my next order will be that it pro¬ 
ceed with me, on foot, into the jungle.” 

“And into the hands of the alien,” Sweyn finished for 
him, still restlessly eying the charred foliage. 

“Please, Mr. Sweyn.” Master Pulsom’s voice was low 
but it carried authority. “I gave you no order to launch 
the copter. I would have stopped you except”—^his swol¬ 
len visage twisted in a grimace that was more than half 
pain—“I’m not very quick today. Mr. Friedrich, you are 
still under orders to establish friendly contact with the 
natives. Continue in your command, taking such mea¬ 
sures as you see fit.” He slumped back in the copter seat, 
gasping. 

Sweyn spoke. “In that case I would like to join Mr. 
Friedrich’s party.” 

“You may do so if you wish,” Fulsom whispered, “but 
Mr. Friedrich commands.” 

Sweyn nodded. Cradling his heat gun under his right 
arm, he said, “Anthropologist Friedrich, consider me un¬ 
der your orders.” 

Smoky red sunlight filtered down hotly tlirough leaves 
which were transparent at the topmost levels, but be¬ 
came opaque near the sandy ground. The trees’ slender 
multiple trunks, arching downward like the legs of an 
army of giant harvest-men, were specked with barnacle- 
like entities which snapped at tiny octopoid creatures 
which spun swiftly by them on outstretched tentacle tips. 
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riding the slender trunks like monocyclists ride tight 
wires. There were many other insect-size creatures, some 
of them aerial. Now and then one variety would come 
lazily twirling down on living helicopter vanes. Others 
would squirm to the topmost branches. There, under the 
bright blue-green sky which nevertheless flashed with an 
occasional meteor trail, they would inflate opalescent 
bladders and then come jetting down in seemingly erratic 
sweeps, like toy balloons deflating, to land with unex¬ 
pected accuracy on the leaves or branches harboring their 
prey. 

These jet-propelled bugs were the only ones which 
much annoyed the party from the Mole making its way 
along the trail below. At frequent intervals they would 
land with disconcerting plops on transparent coveralls, 
perhaps mistaking them for some favored flower or 
shrub, since on this planet many blooms and plants, and 
even animals, seemed to be transparently packaged by 
nature. The creatures seemed harmless however. After 
clinging for a few seconds, they would drop off and 
squirm away. 

Karl Friedrich and his party moved along cautiously, 
scanning the gaps in the looping tree stems and the 
branches above as well. Yet when the thing happened, 
they were taken completely by surprise. 

It was like a theatrical illusion. One moment the trail 
ahead was bare, as they entered a slightly darker area 
where the leaves were more opaque, though riddled with 
tiny holes. 

The next moment they faced, across a red-specked 
bower, the white-bearded man, fierce-eyed and cadaver¬ 
ous, flanked by the menacing brownish spearpoints of war¬ 
riors half-concealed. 

Karl and the others stopped dead. At close range, the 
bare-chested savages seemed, if anything, more magnifi¬ 
cent physical specimens—and their leader more eerily 
impressive. 
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He suddenly raised his hands to either side in a proud 
gesture and brought them down slowly. The spearpoints 
followed them. Then he spoke. 

“Oh Men of the Magic Tower, served by demons in¬ 
habiting dead matter, what is it that you seek?” 

His English was reasonably clear, though some of the 
pronunciations were strange. It had the lilt of poetry. He 
might have been some ancient Druid bard who had sought 
to purify his spirit with starvation—except that closer 
examination showed that his thinness was unhealthy and 
his skin-color not altogether wholesome. His eyes were 
dark-circled and the bones above the sunken cheeks 
seemed about to break through the hectic flesh. 

Yet there was power, grandeur, too, in the way he held 
himself. Even when, at the end of his short speech, he 
broke into a fit of coughing, he did not lose dignity. Con¬ 
trolling the spasm quickly, he made a rapid gesture. 

Instantly two young women came out of the jungle be¬ 
hind him. They were every whit as perfect specimens as 
the spearmen, only showing a daintier grace in their move¬ 
ments. Instead of plumes, their hair was dressed in elabo¬ 
rate, gleaming puffs reminiscent of the Twentieth Century. 
Otherwise they were garbed precisely as the warriors. 

All of Karl Friedrich’s party observed them with some 
interest, but Gregg Dunstan was by all odds the most im¬ 
pressed. 

One girl carried a stool covered with some dark green 
fur, the other a small semitransparent gourd and napkin. 
With a “By your leave” glance at the men of the Mole, 
the old man seated himself. The second girl wiped his lips 
with the napkin, then offered him the gourd. He grimaced 
humorously, as if to show that this was medicine and not 
some refreshing drink. Then he sipped briefly. The girl 
wiped his lips and dropped back. 

The old man spoke again. “Men of the Silver Tower 
built in a single night out of thunder and flames, why have 
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you entered our woodlands? Why do you desecrate their 
sanctity with things of demon-possessed dead matter?” 

In the silence one of the jetting bugs plopped loudly 
against Karl Friedrich’s coverall. Disregarding it, he took 
a step forward and bowed. “Wise and venerable one,” he 
proclaimed, “we come from a far land, seeking only your 
friendship and to trade such objects and ideas as may 
seem wholesome to us both. It is true that we are served 
by demons animating dead matter, but we will not per¬ 
mit them to invade your woodlands. They are utterly 
obedient to our wills.” 

“Are they?” the old man demanded sharply. “The 
giant demon whirlbug came against us and spat flame 
at our forest.” The warriors behind him nodded ve¬ 
hemently. 

“That was a misfortune due to our lack of knowledge 
of your country and customs,” Karl replied. “It will not 
occur again. Our own chief is sick, so that he cannot 
walk, yet he wished very much to visit you when you 
appeared at the edge of the clearing around our . . . 
magic tower. The whirling silver demon was only a ser- 
vant-thing to bear him effortlessly through the air. Yet I, 
knowing a little of your customs, warned him that he 
must not approach you with it. And while he watched, 
hating the sickness that holds him helpless, we others 
walked out to bid you welcome.” 

“We made no warlike move,” the old man reminded 
him. “I beat the drum, but only to protect us against the 
demons we knew might lurk in your magic tower.” 

“It is true,” Karl agreed. “But when the violet-spotted 
beast sprang at us, our chief thought that our lives were 
in danger. He did not realize that, because of the great 
skin and swiftness of your spearmen, our lives were per¬ 
fectly safe. So he bid the whirling silver demon bring 
him swiftly down to us, but only because he is a good 
chief and ever thoughtful for the lives of his men.” 
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The old man looked at him skeptically. “But it was 
after the leopard-bat was dead under our spears that the 
demon came whirling down. Also”—^he looked at Sweyn 
cradling his heat gun—“I thought it was he who was the 
demon’s real rider—and he, too, who bade the demon 
send evil heat against our treetops, so that the leaves 
blackened and the b’loon-blooms frizzled and popped like 
bladder-bugs in a campfire.” 

Sweyn kept a poker face. Karl cut in quickly, “He 
only feared that there might be more leopard-bats hid¬ 
ing there. As I told you, it was an unfortunate mistake. 
Henceforth we will keep our demons penned in our tow¬ 
er and will not permit them to hurt you.” 

“They have already,” the old man replied shortly. 
“Stand forward, Shurand” 

One of the warriors glided forward. His left arm, 
raised for all to see, was swollen and crossed by an ugly 
dark streak bordered by angry red flesh. His comrades 
shot hostile looks at the man of the Mole, 

“Shurand watched from the trees when the heat-tongue 
licked out from the whirling demon,” the old man ex¬ 
plained. “Were it not that he is above all others swift in 
the branches, he would have paid with his life.” 

“We are sorry for it,” Karl assured him, bowing his 
head. Then he shot a quick glance behind him at Galvez, 
got an answering nod, and continued, “To show our good 
will toward you, may we heal his wound?” 

“We have our own medicaments and do not hanker 
after demon cures,” the old man replied and waved the 
warrior back again, then motioned the girl to give him 
the gourd again. She complied prettily. She was a red¬ 
head and it was on her, rather than on the equally hand¬ 
some brunette beside her, that Gregg was concentrating 
his attention. 

As the old man handed the gourd back to heri there 
was a whiffle of leaves, and something like a transparent, 
spike-tipped basketball with several eyes—or pale purple 
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dots—shot out of the jungle and darted in erratic rushes 
toward the old man. Sweyn swiveled round his heat gun, 
but as he leveled it, the old man’s gaze flared at him, and 
he froze woodenly. 

The animated basketball stopped by the old man’s 
ankles and he leaned over and patted it, still glaring at 
Sweyn. It was shrunken compared to its first appearance 
and it had a skinny body of a sort inside its transparent 
balloon, which pulsed rhythmically as it reinflated and 
became taut. The old man’s pats made a faint drumroll 
on it. 

Karl turned toward Sweyn. The first mate was still 
frozen in his position. His face was flushed. 

The old man spoke. ‘Tt is often difficult to tell whether 
something is a pet or a danger. Among strangers, it is 
well to wait.” He looked at Sweyn, then looked away 
from him and the latter unfroze. 

There was an uncomfortable pause which Karl broke 
by saying, “I am sure, old man, that there is wisdom in 
all that you say. But we, on our part, are not devoid of 
sense, good manners and honor. I give you my solemn 
promise that so long as we are in your land”—^here he 
shot a quick, tight-jawed look at Sweyn—“we will keep 
all our demons penned up in the magic tower.” 

“But you are not your chief,” the old man reminded 
him. “Would your chief give that promise?” 

“I speak for him, with his full authority.” 

“I grant you speak with sincerity, still you are not your 
chief. Moreover, is it in your power, or your chief’s pow¬ 
er, to keep such a promise? You say you can control 
your demons, but can you? In our experience, the de¬ 
mons inhabiting dead matter corrupt men.” Here he 
shifted his gaze to Sweyn. “The men become the de¬ 
mons’ slaves, seeking only to establish the tyranny of the 
demons throughout the length of the world, until all true 
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life is dead and dead matter reigns in a realm devoid of 
beauty and wonder. 

“For, oh man in the b’loon-bloom suit, long ages past 
we lived in such another magic tower, slaves of demons 
and corrupted by all manner of evils. But we escaped and 
swore an oath for all times that we would have no more 
to do with the demons inhabiting dead matter, nor ever 
again avail ourselves of their tainted power, nor ever 
again set foot in the old tower. And we have kept that 
oath. Living in our woodlands, we have striven constantly 
to avoid the calling up of even the feeblest and most 
harmless-seeming of the demons inhabiting dead matter 
—^since it is in the nature of man to be tempted to sum¬ 
mon or create such things. Instead, we have sought to 
cultivate simpler powers.” 

He did not specify what those powers were. Neverthe¬ 
less, there was no denying that at that moment, despite 
his frailty and appearance of ill-health—he was panting a 
little after so many words—^he looked a man of might 
Perhaps it was that there seemed to be a harmony be¬ 
tween him and his warriors—^yes, and the whole jungle 
around them and the creatures inhabiting it 

Karl Friedrich nodded. “I respect your wishes and 
your ways. But as to your suspicions of us, I can only 
repeat that you have my promise. Something stronger 
than that I cannot give.” 

The old man looked at him. “I like you,” he answered 
simply, “and you make fair speech. Yet you are not your 
chief, and through your demons one of us has suffered 
hurt. Moreover, I do not like the spirit I sense in some 
of you. And I am alarmed by the swift growth of your 
tower—^it is as if our old tower had spawned. And I am 
disturbed at the small weapons you carry at your sides 
and he”—^looking at Sweyn—“in his arm. They may 
merely be clubs—and they may not. When my b’loon cat 
came, he did not handle his as if it were a club. The 
demons inhabiting dead matter assume many forms. 
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Nevertheless—” And signing for silence, he bowed his 
head in thought. 

At that moment Gregg at last caught the eyes of the 
redhead. He risked a smile, faint but very admiring. She 
hesitated, then gave him back the smile, which on her 
lips was quick and silky, and turned innocently away. 
Gregg rocked back on his heels, dazed by his success. 

The old man looked up. He spoke briskly. ‘T must 
learn more of you. I must speak with your chief. There¬ 
fore I, Firamthoth, invite you to a banquet at our village 
tomorrow sunset. You will be treated as honored guests. 
You have told me that your chief is ill and cannot walk 
and so we will provide conveyance for him. No, we can¬ 
not yield our privilege to dispense hospitality in our own 
woodlands. Meanwhile, I enjoin you to return to your 
magic tower and to remain there, or in the open space 
around it. On our part”—here he rose to his feet—‘T, 
Firamthoth, declare that same space taboo to all our peo¬ 
ple. You are granted safe-conduct to our village tomor¬ 
row sunset, and safe-conduct back again, whatever the 
issue of our speaking together.” 

He laid his hand on his heart. Those behind him imi¬ 
tated his gesture. 

“This we swear.” 

At last the vast silver spindle of the Mole showed up 
through the filmy treetops, a heartening sight to Karl 
Friedrich’s party. 

“Say, it does look like a tower!” Gregg observed. 
“Quite a lot easier to imagine it being built by genie than 
coming down from the skies hind-end-foremost with a 
flaming tail.” 

Karl nodded. “For a while old Firamthoth really had 
us in fairy-land. Spaceships were towers and helicopters, 
chimeras. One must admit that the anti-machine obses¬ 
sion of these people showed up at every point. Don’t you 
think so, Mr. Sweyn?” he continued, addressing himself 
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to the mate. “By the way, Mr. Sweyn,’’ he added, “Fm 
grateful to you for your quick thinking in not shooting 
the old guy’s pet—^that is, if it was your quick-thinking?” 
He paused and when Sweyn didn’t reply, he went on, 
“And in any case Fm grateful to you and for your co¬ 
operation and protection.” 

Sweyn, stepping into the clearing, nodded briefly. “Mr. 
Friedrich,” he said, “I quite realize my protection was 
inadequate. It’s quite true, as you surmise, that it wasn’t 
my quick thinking, or any an&ropological consideration 
for the feelings of savages, that saved the old guy’s pet. 
Some force outside the sort of science we know, stopped 
my finger.” He paused. “I’ve formed my opinion of these 
folk, Mr. Friedrich,” he said quietly. “They’re no sav¬ 
ages. They don’t use reality as we do. Or rather, some¬ 
thing uses them . . . you see, I’ve kept the Confederacy’s 
orders in my memory. It’s all right. There are ways in 
which matter can oppose mind on its own level.” And 
he strode on. 

Karl frowned, shrugged, and fell back beside Galvez, 
who remarked quietly, “That little display of primitive 
hypnotic power back there rather bothered our Mr. 
Sweyn.” 

Karl shrugged and remarked, “Firamthoth was certain¬ 
ly nn impressive old duffer.” 

“But a very sick one,” Galvez interposed. 

Karl looked at him questioningly. 

“Oh, yes,” the doctor confirmed. “Miliary tuberculosis 
without a doubt. Whatever his ‘medicaments’ are, they 
don’t seem equal to that. He’ll be dead inside a month.” 

Karl frowned. “I hope we can persuade him to let you 
work on him. I suppose—” 

“Oh sure, I can cure him easily enough—^if he’ll let 
me. I only wish—” Galvez didn’t finish, but Karl knew 
he had been going to say, “I only wish I could cure our 
chief as easily as that.” 

“By the way,” Karl asked softly, “just how badly off is 
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Fulsom? Sweyn’s a crackerjack physicist and dam good 
first mate out in space, but this thing here is awfully 
ticklish to deal with.” 

Galvez shmgged. “Fulsom’s not good,” he said som¬ 
berly. “Now that we’re in gravity, I’m surer than ever 
that Fulsom’s edema is no ordinary space-congestion. 
Tliough, of course, those space ailments linger. But I 
really think it has an emotional cause—except I can’t 
touch it.” He looked at Karl and shmgged. “I’m really 
out of my depth, I’m afraid. Sweyn may be captain of the 
Mole tomorrow—or a year from now Fulsom may still be 
master.” 

Karl nodded and they set out after the others across 
the seared clearing. 

“Well, at all events I hope old Firamthoth relents and 
lets you have a go at him,” Karl remarked in a louder 
voice. “I’ve developed an affection for the old duffer. It 
really got me when he put his hand to his heart.” 

Carlo Baldini, the Mole*s cook and junior biologist, 
liked children. Moreover, he knew children. So, although 
he had heard the whole story of the landing party and 
of the taboo put on the area around the Mole, he was not 
in the least surprised when, next morning at sunrise, he 
glanced out of the galley and saw a half dozen sun¬ 
tanned, naked little urchins standing in a row ten yards 
from the Mole and gazing up at it solemnly. 

It was an hour to breakfast. Carlo thou^t for a mo¬ 
ment, then smiled happily. A couple of minutes later he 
stepped out on the lower landing stage, looked up casual¬ 
ly at the dimming meteor trails, then slid to the ground. 
In his left hand he carried a large magnesium case. A 
slim hose snaked down after him. 

Once on the groxmd he opened the case and busied 
himself with its contents. He paid no attention to the 
children. He knew without looking up that they had 
started to run away as soon as he had stepped onto the 
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landing stage. He also knew that they would shortly be 
edging back. When he finally did glance up they were 
once more standing in a row, hardly ten feet from him. 

He took from the case a Centaurian inkra fruit, suc¬ 
culent, and light as a litchi nut from China on old Earth. 
He squeezed it, sniffed it appreciatively, then tossed it 
up in the air. 

It didn’t come down. The blast from the air hose in 
Carlo’s left hand kept it bobbing a couple of feet above 
his head. 

The children watched intently. Carlo thought, Good 
old BernoullVs Theorem, always good for a couple of 
tricks. 

Manipulating the air hose expertly, he made the inkra 
travel slowly through the air and land at the feet of one of 
the children—a handsome little tike a bit larger than the 
others. 

Carlo motioned him to pick it up and eat it. The child 
looked at it, but did not stoop. Instead he looked at Carlo 
in a curiously wise way, tapped his small chest, and intro¬ 
duced himself. *‘Me . •. Mi-ki.” 

Carlo followed suit. ‘‘Me . . . Carlo.” Then his hand 
dipped into the case and came up with a ball of steel 
wool. He tossed it to Miki, shook his finger when the 
latter started to put it to his lips. 

Miki examined the ball carefully, pulled at it. The 
other children crowded around curiously. Carlo held out 
his hand, palm upward. Miki looked at him question- 
ingly, glanced down at the ball. Carlo nodded and 
wagged his outstretched hand. Miki came a couple of 
steps toward him, then tossed back the ball. 

Carlo caught it in his left hand. His right now held an 
implement looking like a spray gun. He tossed the ball 
into the air, pointed the gun at it. Apparently nothing 
came from the nozzle, but with a blinding white flash 
and a perceptible puff of heat, the steel wool vanished. 

Carlo studied the solemn, but appreciative looks on the 
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faces of the children. Now that just goes to show, he 
thought, if those were adults, they’d doubtless have beat 
it, scared to death. But children will accept anything. No 
matter what adults have been trying to make them afraid 
of—machines, ghosts, the supernatural—children live in 
a world of wonder where the impossible is happening all 
the time. Karl Friedrich’s a good man, but if I were an 
anthropologist, I’d work through the children every time. 

Miki was looking at him intently. It occurred to Carlo 
that with his dark skin, large eyes, and solemn imper¬ 
turbable manner Miki would have made a good Hindu 
prince. He dipped again into the case. 

This time he came up with a large glass mug. Into it 
he put, successively, two large irregular white globs, thick 
rich brown fluid, and a thinner white fluid. He held it up 
before the children. The layers of ice cream, chocolate 
syrup and mOk stood out distinctly. Holding the mug by 
the handle, he directed the gun at it. The stuff inside be¬ 
gan to chum violently, assumed a uniformly light color 
and frothed to the top. 

Ultrasonic waves were really quite versatile things, 
Carlo thought. Mix a soda as easy as ignite steel wool. 

He handed the soda to Miki, who observed it gravely, 
sniffed it. Then Miki held it out to the others for a sim¬ 
ilar inspection. 

Carlo made drinking-motions with his hand and 
nodded and smiled encouragingly. 

Miki nodded. He did not, however, taste the soda. In¬ 
stead he looked at Carlo quietly. 

Suddenly Carlo felt a bit queer. This Miki was cer¬ 
tainly an odd child! But then all children were a little 
odd—weren’t they? He knew children—surely he did. 

Still holding the soda, Miki pointed at Carlo, then at 
himself, then held up a finger for attention. His eyes held 
Carlo’s. They were rather large strange eyes. Carlo re¬ 
alized uncomfortably. And there was something strange 
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about Miki’s graveness, not the graveness of a child imi¬ 
tating the gravity of an adult, but just Miki being himself. 

Miki lowered his finger. Before he realized it. Carlo 
was looking at the object at which it was pointing. 

The inkra! 

A clod of dirt under the inkra must have crumbled at 
just that moment for it rolled a little. Carlo was annoyed 
aUhe way he jumped. 

But the inkra kept on rolling. 

Toward Carlo. 

Suddenly it leaped into the air and darted toward his 
hand. 

As if it were the head of a poisonous snake. Carlo 
jerked away. He heard it strike a fin of the Mole behind 
him. 

What he would have done at the moment if he had 
been left to his own devices, Carlo could never after¬ 
wards be sure—^for Miki’s finger was pointing again, and 
Carlo’s gaze had to follow it. 

Carlo felt a perceptible puff of cold. Then, on the 
ground, at his feet, he saw an intact ball of steel wool. 

But Miki was pointing again. 

At the soda. 

It began to chum. 

When Miki handed it gravely to Carlo, the layers of 
ice cream, chocolate, and milk stood out distinctly. Carlo 
could even see tiny crystals where the scoop had jagged 
the frozen cream. 

At that moment, those tiny crystals seemed to Carlo 
Baldini the most impossible and therefore horrible thing 
in the universe. He made a gulping sound, turned around, 
fou^t his way through air, grabbed the ladder of the 
landing stage and collapsed against it. 

A few moments later he felt strong enough to start 
climbing. When he had his hand on the port, he screwed 
up his courage to look back. 

The children were gbne. Everything else was just as 
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he had last seen it. Including the soda, which was sitting 
on the ground beside his case. 

Even at this distance he could see the separate white, 
brown and white layers. 

Karl Friedrich, waking early, though not quite as early 
as Baldini, and hurrying down to examine some of the 
less pressing robot-televisings he’d left over from yester¬ 
day, was startled to hear Gregg Dunstan’s voice coming 
out of the suit locker beside the landing port. 

“These are spacesuits. You wouldn’t ever need one.” 

Karl stopped, silent in his regulation slippers of Fomal- 
hautian spongoid. 

“And this rack here is blasters, in case the natives are 
unfriendly. But it’s my wonderful luck that they are not.” 

Karl wrinkled his forehead. 

“And this is me, just a very ordinary Joe from Giansar 
Duo, but terribly grateful for a bit of heaven. 

Karl opened the door of the suit locker. Gregg and 
the red-headed girl, who yesterday had managed the 
gourd for old Firamthoth, swung apart. 

“Mr. Dunstan,” Karl said sharply. 

“Yes, sir,” Gregg replied smartly. 

Somewhat at a loss, Karl turned to the girl. “Young 
lady—” he began. 

“My name is Gey,” the red-haired girl interposed help¬ 
fully. 

“I believe you are breaking a taboo,” Karl finished 
severely. 

Gey shrugged, a shade scornfully. “Taboos are for 
men,” she said. 

Karl turned back to Gregg. “How did you bring her 
aboard, Mr. Dunstan?” he inquired. 

“He didn’t,” Gey interposed again. “I came.” Karl 
looked back at her. “Oh yes, I just stood outside. I knew 
he’d be watching.” 

“Weren’t you afraid of the demons?” Karl asked, a lit¬ 
tle acidly. 
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Once more Gey shrugged. “Demons are for men, too. 
I knew that as soon as he saw me he’d let me in.” 

“Very well,” Karl said. “And now he’ll let you out. 
Mr. Dunstan, open the landing port.” 

“Men worship demons and taboos,” Gey remarked 
sulkily. At the foot of the ladder, she looked up at Karl 
enigmatically. “I’ve a sister called Fey,” she informed 
him. Then she scampered off toward the jungle. 

Karl turned to Gregg. “Mr. Dunstan,” he said severely, 
“you’ve been told, but you seem to have forgotten, that 
friendly—and I mean by that honor-bright—relations 
with the natives are essential to the success of any expe¬ 
dition of this sort. If there’s one thing that primitive 
peoples are touchy about, it’s the honor of their women. 
Your actions might have had—and still may have—^se¬ 
rious consequences. However, since it was chiefly on this 
girl’s initiative that all this occurred, I’m willing to forget 
the matter. Provided you give me your word you won’t 
attempt to communicate with this girl Gey, and that un¬ 
der no circumstances you’ll let her into the Mole*' 

“I give you my word, sir,” Gregg snapped, red-faced. 

“Very well, Mr. Dunstan,” Karl snapped back. Then 
he relaxed. “And let me assure you, Gregg, I’m sorry I 
woke up so early.” 

Mate Tauno Sweyn didn’t wake at all, because he 
hadn’t been asleep. He looked down at the tiny black 
box on his laboratory table, and at the other objects he’d 
been fabricating, and smiled with cool and impersonal 
satisfaction. Then he put away his tools and wiped his 
hand across his big forehead, went to the wall and 
switched on the window and looked out at the jungle, 
its glassy upper fronds swaying in the red sunlight, its 
lower reaches lost in darkness. 

“There they are,” he grunted softly, “the powers Ful- 
som and Friedrich think might be friendly. Might! As if 
there were any power in the universe friendly to man. 
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Old Darwin knew. As if mmd weren’t always tearing at 
matter, seeking to destroy it. Old Freud knew. And as 
for the minds of beings other than man—” Sweyn 
laughed bleakly and glanced back at the table. “But we’re 
not altogether without resources, whatever romance- 
baited traps we fall into.” 

A dust-dimmed sunset sent its bloody rays across the 
silvery metal of the Mole's landing stage. Mate Sweyn, 
bleak as a Norse God on the eve of Ragnarok, looked at 
Master James Fulsom resting on the arms of Karl Freid- 
rich and Gregg Dunstan. 

“Sir,” he said, “I’ll speak as franldy as I always do. 
It’s the most dangerous folly for you to go to this so- 
called banquet and put yourself into the hands of these 
primitives. Mr. Baldini’s experience—^to say nothing of 
the things we saw on the Mole before we landed—^is 
more than sufficient evidence that these folk me conceal¬ 
ing powers of which we, with all the might of our physi¬ 
cal science, may well stand in dread. Powers which, I 
firmly believe, constitute an immediate menace to the 
Confederacy. These are no simple savages, sir.” 

Master Fulsom, slumping puffy-faced, hardly looked 
up. “You exaggerate, Mr. Sweyn,” he said. 

Sweyn did not change expression. “I believe in elec¬ 
trons and atoms,” he said. “They’re the cosmos I know. 
Anything that’s outside that cosmos is against me—and 
against the Confederacy. Sir, we’ve had evidence—^from 
Baldini and others—^that there’s a power here that’s 
other than atoms and electrons. We’ve had evidence that 
there’s a power here that’s anti-human—^that’s anti¬ 
science.” 

“Please, Mr. Sweyn,” Fulsom said with difficulty. 
“The evidence... isn’t all in.” 

“Nevertheless,” Sweyn continued coolly, “my advice to 
you is: Destroy this planet and all on it, for the sake of 
mankind and the Confederacy.” 
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Fulsom looked up at his mate from under swollen 
lids. “That’s too much, Mr. Sweyn,” he whispered. There 
was a pause. Then Fulsom turned to the man on his 
right. “Mr. Friedrich,” he said, “are we all here?” 

“All except Mr. Takimori and Mr. Rykov,” Karl told 
him. 

“Send someone back into the Mole to hurry them up.” 

Sweyn coughed. “That would be futile,” he said. “Mr. 
Takimori and Mr. Rykov are not aboard the Mole*' 

As Fulsom turned toward him, Gregg announced, “Sir, 
there are our hosts.” And he pointed toward the edge of 
the cleaning, where a file of feather-bright primitives was 
emerging from the jungle, first spearmen, next four bear¬ 
ing a roofed litter. 

“Yes, Mr. Sweyn?” Fulsom asked. 

“This afternoon,” Sweyn said slowly, “you were in¬ 
capacitated, sir. In a coma, to be precise. Assuming 
command, I sent Mr. Takimori and Mr. Rykov to a cer¬ 
tain place, in order to secure our safety. They are there 
now.” 

“And that place is, Mr. Sweyn?” 

“Aboard the Grimoire/* 

Karl Friedrich looked at him. “You’ve broken the 
truce I agreed to.” 

Sweyn smiled. “I do not think so, Mr. Friedrich,” he 
said. “We agreed to stick to our territory. The Grimoire 
is a thing of space, and a ship of the Confederacy—Whence 
our territory.” 

“They’re here,” Gregg called from the edge of the 
landing stage. “The litter’s empty. I think it’s intended as 
your conveyance, Mr. Fulsom.” 

Karl spoke to Fulsom rapidly. “I’m not sure any longer 
it’s advisable for you to go, sir. Our hosts may well have 
learned of Mr. Sweyn’s seizure of the Grimoire —and 
misinterpreted it.” 

Fulsom lifted the eyelid on Karl’s side. “We will keep 
our agreement with them, Mr. Friedrich,” he said. And 
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he lurched toward the ladder. Karl and Gregg handed 
him down. The others clambered after. Mate Sweyn 
stayed until the end, then shrugged, touched the blaster at 
his belt, and followed. 

“It is a peaceful and beautiful picture, don’t you agree, 
oh Man of the Silver Tower?” 

“Peaceful and pretty as a Schlieren snapshot of an 
explosion front!” 

Karl Friedrich nodded pleasantly at Firamthoth’s re¬ 
mark, ignored Sweyn’s loud comment. As if he did not 
have enough to worry about, what with Gregg and the 
girls, and Fulsom, and" the Grimoire business, now 
Sweyn, out of all expectation, had picked this wildly in¬ 
opportune time to lose his grip and get drunk. The mate 
was swaying stupid-faced where he sat. 

Karl tried to keep his mind cool and ready for crisis. 
Old Firamthoth was right—^it was an idyllic scene—on 
the surface. The men of the Mole, together with some of 
their hosts, were seated along the outer side of a crescent¬ 
shaped table now heaped with a last course of exotic 
fruits and nuts in pouched and beaded shells, and set 
with fabulously shaped wineglasses of dark wood and 
transparent shell and horn. Before the feasters, along the 
inner side of the crescent, fires in shielded braziers cast a 
pulsing light on the cleared space for dancing and athletic 
display. Beyond that space, another row of fires gleamed. 
All around—^beyond the fires and behind and to either 
side of the banquet table—loomed the steep-roofed, fan¬ 
tastically thatched huts of the village, their kingposts and 
eaves showing a bold yet intricate carving reminiscent of 
Earth’s Maoris. Beyond that rose the translucent, frondy 
horizon of the black jungle. While overhead stretched the 
diamond-veined magnificence of the meteor-fretted sky. 

Firamthoth, a cloak of green and golden plumes drop¬ 
ping from his shoulders, sat midway along the table. 
Karl, at Firamthoth’s left, glanced beyond him at the 
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half-roofed litter in which Master Fulsom still rested. 
Firamthoth caught the look and his bony fingers lightly 
touched the back of Karl’s hand. 

“Do not worry,” he said softly, yet with conviction. 
“Your chief is safe.” His smile did not eradicate his 
cheek’s skull-like hollows, black in the fire-shadows. He 
coughed gently. 

Karl nodded obediently, wishing he were as satisfied 
of that—he knew Galvez wasn’t. As soon as they had 
arrived at the village Firamthoth had insisted on giving 
Fulsom over to the ministrations of a gleaming-eyed 
woman as old as sin and as skinny as asceticism. Galvez 
had objected and tried to confer with Fulsom, but the 
master, weakened and somewhat delirious from the jour¬ 
ney through the jungle, had peevishly refused to talk. 
The Mole's doctor had retired with tight-lipped dignity 
to his place down the table. The old witch was still sitting 
beside the litter, Karl noted. She seemed to be holding 
hands with Fulsom, and talking to him softly. He 
couldn’t see Fulsom, though—the thatched half-roof of 
the litter hid him. 

A hiccupy grunt at his left elbow recalled Karl’s atten¬ 
tion. Sweyn had emptied his drinking shell—a ridgy and 
spiraled one crusted with gold filagree—and was holding 
it out to one of the serving boys to be refilled. The fact 
that Sweyn, alone of all the men of the Mole, still wore a 
space cap, only made his crudity more annoying. Karl 
thought of remonstrating with him, but a glance at the 
belligerent tilt of the Viking’s jaw told him that would 
only make matters worse. Groaning inwardly, he tried to 
concentrate on the dancers. 

That wasn’t diifieult at all. The whirling girls, their 
fiery opalescent skirts standing out around them, seemed 
one moment like woodland sprites, the next like giant 
flowers in a whirlwind—their skirts the petals, their slim 
bodies the pink stamens—^the next simply beautiful 
women waist-deep in flame. Their swimmingly rhythmic 
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movements lured the mind down dreamy paths of reverie 
and desire. He noticed that Gey was among them. But 
what struck Karl Friedrich most forcibly was the sureness 
and ease of their movements, quite matching their physi¬ 
cal perfection and as incredible as the physical feats of 
the male leapers and sword dancers who had preceded 
them. Karl tried to tell himself it was just the “South 
Seas” atmosphere—^so weird in the Codsack—and the 
willingness to overlook imperfections of an imagination 
fretted as much as Gregg’s by the dreariness and celibacy 
of deep space. But in his heart he knew that just wasn’t 
so. There really was some secret of perfection here that 
all the rest of the Galaxy, with its taut and bustling 
spaceports, its planets crowded with people struggling to 
keep up the pace set by machines—^the old FTL grind!— 
had lost—or never possessed. 

The dance ended in a dying flutter of skirts and a 
clash of cymbals. At the end of the crescent table to Karl’s 
left—^beyond Sweyn, Galvez, Andrews, and Ubii—Gregg 
and Carlo Baldini stood up and loudly clapped their ap¬ 
proval. The girls ran to them and stood clustered around 
that end of the table, laughing and panting, sipping from 
the wine horns eagerly offered them and only half-avoid¬ 
ing the hugs and kisses that seemed to be Gregg’s and 
Carlo’s notion of really proper applause. 

And that wouldn’t do, Karl told himself. He mi^t 
have to watch Sweyn get drunk without lifting a finger 
and listen to some witch drone the Old Man to death, 
but he could not let those two get out of hand. He knew 
that though barbaric hospitality may seem utterly free 
and unbounded, it generally has some pretty sharp— 
even knife-edged and knife-enforced—^limits. He stood 
up, slipping a bit in an oddly muddy patch of ground 
between his chair and Sweyn’s, caught himself, and 
started to move off behind Sweyn’s chair—^when once 
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again he felt Firamthoth’s body and pretematurally 
nerveless hand on his. 

“Sit down,” the old savage told him, gently but with 
an authority Karl could not bring himself to challenge. 
“Now we look at smoke pictures.” 

Young men were heaping something on the fires be¬ 
yond the dancing space. They ceased to flame and began 
to pour out thick plumes which swiftly joined to form a 
wall shutting out the huts beyond. On that upward- 
flowing gray waterfall the nearer braziers cast a flickering 
light. 

Firamthoth rose slowly—all his movements had been 
slow and careful tonight, more so even than in the clear¬ 
ing—and addressed the men of the Mole, who were all 
—^save Fulsom—sitting to his left. 

“We will now show you smoke pictures. They are one 
of our simple pleasures—maybe too simple for you force¬ 
ful men who wield great flames and build gigantic towers 
overnight and dare to dwell with demons. Yet perhaps 
you will humor us by watching them, and even find some 
mild delight therein. Silanti will make the smoke pictures 
for you.” 

And he gestured toward a slim, feathered-caped, in¬ 
dolent-faced man—^youthful-seeming though with griz¬ 
zled hair—who had moved into the dancing space. Karl 
studied his huge, misty silhouette on the smoke curtain, 
watched it grow bat-winged as Silanti lifted his arm in 
greeting, and decided that such “smoke pictures” would 
be rather childish entertainment indeed—when Silanti 
stepped inside the row of braziers. He stood before 
Firamthoth’s place, looking along the crescent at the crew 
of the Mole, Silanti’s eyes, Karl decided, were the laziest 
and gentlest he’d ever seen. 

“Our smoke pictures are simple things, indeed,” Silanti 
said in a voice matching his eyes, “yet they are not al¬ 
ways easy to see. It is a more fragile pleasure than danc¬ 
ing—watch it delicately. Lean back. Sip your wine or 
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suck gently at the fruits, softly crushing their tender 
juice-sacks between palate and tongue. And watch the 
smoke.” 

Karl obeyed some of these directions, including the 
last. He wondered whether other shadow dancers would 
appear, perhaps behind the smoke, or if the smoke itself 
would change color from the materials heaped on it. But 
his mind wandered and he found himself thinking of 
Alpha Centauri Duo, the planet of his birth. He felt sud¬ 
denly very lonely, depressingly conscious of the terrible 
distances of the Galaxy, and a spasm of homesickness 
went through him. 

He was recalled from his reverie when his drinking 
cup, which he had barely sipped after the first refill, slid 
away toward the left. He turned and saw that Sweyn was 
gripping it tight as a child grips a stolen toy, and scowling 
belligerently at the smoke. ITien, seeming to sense Karl’s 
interest, Sweyn scowled at him instead and slapped the 
blaster at his hip. Karl Friedrich shrugged and once more 
tried to see the “pictures.” But that was a tedious business 
and again his mind wandered, this time to thoughts of the 
planet Rigel Tres. He imagined himself coming in on a 
copter through the heady, high-argon air that made all 
voices strangely deep past the green volcanic peaks of 
the Dead Jet Mountains, toward the metropolis of New 
Orion, its roofs smoky white under the bright, pale sun. 

Then Karl Friedrich came to with a shiver hovering 
over the length of his spine. It had occurred to him that 
he had never been to Rigel Tres. He’d read about the 
place, of course, and seen films, but how could that tcU 
him exactly how its high-argon air would hit his lungs, 
and the exact shade of New Orion’s roofs, seen not throu^ 
a camera’s eye but through a Rigelian helmet’s dark plas^ 
tic? He shot a quick glance at Silanti. As if by prear¬ 
rangement, the latter was looking at him. He fancied 
that the slim, grizzled man’s lips were curled in a ghostly, 
playful smile. He looked quickly down the table to sec 
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if his crewmates had felt anything strange—^and found a 
new worry. 

Carlo had settled down again and was sipping wine 
and talking quietly, though with expansive grins and 
grimaces, to three of the dancing girls. Probably telling 
them outrageous lies about himself. 

But Gregg and Gey weren’t to be seen. 

This time Firamthoth stopped Karl before he could 
rise from his seat. The old chief’s voice was almost stem. 

“Watch the smoke pictures.” 

Karl obeyed, though with an inward reluctance—there 
was something a little frightening now about that gray, 
wavery blanket—and gradually his worries about Gregg 
and the girl were lost in a more spectral apprehension. 

Once more his thoughts were shooting off to places 
li^t-decades distant, only now those thoughts—^far 
sharper than his ordinary run of mental images— 
seemed more and more to project themselves on the 
smoke; and more and more they were scenes that he was 
doubtful if he had ever witnessed even on film. Jungles 
lit by triple moons. Spaceship bridges bright with the 
mixed, particolored daylight of double suns of different 
hue. Pluto’s cold waste aglitter under star-small Sol. 
Whirling stampede of the wheel-beasts across the color¬ 
less steppes of Lyra Quinque, Kangaroo-hop of the 
coleopteroids out of their way, and the neat tire-tracks 
behind the wheel-beasts. A ceaselessly writhing forest 
where plants crept frightenedly past sessile, tentacled ani¬ 
mals. Nameless white mountains. 

Finally these fleeting images gave way to a more lasting 
vision. It seemed to Karl that the smoke curtain—or the 
mental image projected on it—^grew blacker than any or¬ 
dinary night, blacker than blindness. Gradually he made 
out a few tiny white clouds, faint as swarms of phosphor- 
flies in a Douian marsh, and realized that he was en- 
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visioning a place set in double-deep space between the 
galaxies. 

For a while that was all there was to the “picture,” 
except that he noted that the galaxies lay in a single 
band, as if he were viewing them from the bottom of a 
deep canyon—and with better than human vision. Then, 
with a vision that was more than vision, a kind of direct 
perception, he began to make out creatures hanging along 
the walls of the chasm—great spidery things covered with 
a thick black fur out of which stalked organs occasionally 
pushed for quick furtive glimpsings, or other sensings. 
And watching them, Karl became aware of a hunger and 
a desire that were nauseating in their cruelty and yet 
possessed a spidery fascination. 

“Stop! Stop now!” 

It was Firamthoth who cried out, shattering the hid¬ 
eous hallucination, so that Karl again saw only smoke. He 
quickly looked toward his left. With the exception of 
Sweyn, who was slumped over so that his chin almost 
touched the table and whose eyes still squinted stupidly 
at the smoke, the crewmen were all glancing at each 
other, pale and shaken. 

Firamthoth turned away angrily from a humbly-bow¬ 
ing Silanti. “I ask your pardon,” he said to the men of 
the Mole in a voice that suddenly grew uneven and 
gasping, though without losing dignity. “Sometimes we 
make bad pictures. That is”—^he shot a fierce glance at 
Silanti—“sometimes the stupid and foolhardy among us 
make bad pictures. To cure this unpleasantness, I my¬ 
self will show you happy pictures. The oldest wine will 
be poured for you—and you shall see. Fetch b’loon tree 
wine, boys!” 

Karl was no longer listening to him. Sweyn had 
gripped Karl’s elbow and, lips close to Karl’s ear, was 
whispering in a strangely cold, very sober voice—except 
that Karl had heard very drunken men use just such 
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tones— “Now do you see? There’s your final proof that 
these folk are either allies or dupes of some completely 
hostile extragalactic power that knows how to use thought 
as we use quantum mechanics. Wait a little longer and 
we’ll be their dupes, too. Before the whole galaxy is in¬ 
fected—and with the Mole that could happen in weeks 
—^we must exterminate all life on this planet. Right now. 
It can be done. It must be done. Once and for all, are 
you with me?” 

Karl shivered, but before he could formulate a reply, 
old Firamthoth’s voice cut through his muddled thoughts 
—not loudly, yet raspingly, like a saw-edged knife. 

“I sense evil here! Merciless evil against us all, waiting 
for opportunity to strike. Men of the Silver Tower, until 
this evil is discovered, you are our prisoners!” 

All faces turned toward him. The crewmen were 
strange and pale in the smoke-reflected brazier-light. And 
shaken. All but Sweyn. He stood up tall and steady as a 
docked spaceship and faced Firamthoth, as if about to 
make some iron-firm rebuttal. Karl felt a thrill of pride at 
the mate’s act. 

But then the first mate wavered. His head rocked and 
his eyes began to roll in their sockets, and he squinted 
fantastically, as if that would stop them. 

“You’re drunk!” Karl heard himself saying in a burst 
of irrepressible disgust. 

Sweyn nodded—or at least his chin slumped against 
his chest—and he pitched down asprawl over his chair. 

Old Firamthoth’s nostrils flared contemptuously. 
“Take him to the first guest house. There let him have his 
booze-sleep.” 

Four young men came behind the chairs. 

“Wait,” Karl said, “you may not do this,” but even as 
he spoke, he felt Firamthoth’s fiery gaze upon him, and 
his strength seemed turned to smoke. 

The yoimg men filed on impassively. Karl could not 
tear his own gaze away from Firamthoth, but he put out 
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his arm to bar their way—and found he could not lift 
his hand above his elbow. 

‘^Our prisoners,” Firamthoth repeated to him with a 
meaningful glare, Karl felt his knees growing weak. He 
heard Galvez call from behind him, “I must attend to 
our mate medically. And I must see our captain,” Firam- 
thoth’s gaze knifed past Karl and he said hissingly, “You 
will see no one. Nor stir from your place,” and there was 
no more from Galvez, Then Carlo cried out something, 
but his voice was suddenly choked off, and Karl could 
hear the dancing girls laugh cruelly, Karl’s knees buckled 
and he slumped down in Sweyn’s chair. 

As soon as that happened he found himself able to 
control his movements, though only in a feeble way, as 
if he were coming out of a fever. He turned with diffi¬ 
culty and watched Sweyn carried into a dark hut nearby. 
A few moments later the four young men filed out again. 
The hangings of the doorway fell to behind them. 

‘‘Listen to his mind, Tongew,” Firamthoth called. 
“Make sure he sleeps on.” 

One of the young men dropped behind. He did not re¬ 
enter the hut, but squatted in front of the door, dreamy- 
eyed. 

Firamthoth moved down the table, beyond Fulsom’s 
litter, to confer with the men there. Karl became aware 
of a faint melodious voice sleepily droning, and saw that 
the old witch was still “ministering” to Fulsom, He had 
the impression she had not once looked up during the 
excitement. 

The smoke curtain thinned, died. The fires across the 
dancing space flamed up, though not as brightly as at 
first. Karl was conscious of many primitive, impassive 
faces peering from the shadows. He looked around at his 
comrades and felt no great urge to communicate with 
them—and doubtful of his ability to do so if he tried. 
Whatever hypnotic power Firamthoth had subjected all 
of them to, seemed to be devilishly slow in wearing off. 
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Karl’s limbs were almost powerless and it was hard for 
him to move his thoughts. He was aware of little things, 
like the muddiness under his chair. With difficulty he re¬ 
called the shadow pictures, retching a little at the last 
one, and tried to reason through the logic of the mate’s 
response to them. The witch droned on. Time crept 
along. 

Finally Firamthoth came back. The old chief seemed 
to have grown very weak—^there was a man steadying 
him at either side and he moved as if conscious of an in¬ 
ward fragility—^yet strangely enough his presence seemed 
to have a tonic effect. Karl could feel his own muscles 
grow stronger, his head clearer, and sensed that his com¬ 
rades were undergoing a similar reaction. 

Firamthoth sat down facing them in front of the table 
on a chair fetched for him. He smiled at them, wearily, 
but no longer grimly. 

“Well, gentlemen,” he said quietly, “we can take off 
our foolish masks now. The play is over. We need no 
longer refer to spaceships as silver towers. And instead of 
demons inhabiting dead matter, we can say—machines.” 

His face grew a little stem and somber at the last 
word. “For be sure of one thing—^it was not altogether a 
play. Our lives are much as you have seen them. And we 
hate machines. Our taboo against them is our life’s core.” 

He conned their faces, then slowly shook his head 
“You are not exactly like what I expected men from 
outside to be. For although we glimpse much of the out¬ 
side, understanding and feeling is another matter. You 
are more complex and your minds are tom in many di¬ 
rections, but chiefly between the demands of the ma¬ 
chines and of the rest of life—as were the minds of omr 
own foreparents. 

“Centuries ago our foreparents realized that man was 
moving too swiftly. His inventions were driving him on a 
frantic quest across the Galaisy. There was no tine for 
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his feelings and desires and understandings to catch up 
with the machines he had created. For inventions and 
power and knowledge increased at a geometrical ratio, 
and later even at a third and fourth power ratio. But 
there is no geometrical ratio of increase for the spirit— 
except for the spiritless brains of electricity and metal. 
More and more often, when the spirit made its de¬ 
mands, the answer was given, ‘We have no time’—what 
you now call the old FTL grind. Individual men tried to 
slow their private worlds and give the spirit breathing- 
space by self-discipline or by drugs and drink, but with 
little success.” He nodded toward Sweyn’s hut. “Joy 
shrank. Wonder died. Spirit stopped growing. 

“Our foreparents were men and women still interested 
in things of the spirit. Though by then such an interest 
had become a painful thing. They realized that if even a 
little spirit were to be saved for growth, they must retire 
from mankind. Half measures were no good. They must 
forswear the machine forever and instill into their chil¬ 
dren a rigid detestation of it, else the glitter of the ma¬ 
chine and the easy marvels it brought would some day 
surely draw them back, 

“Ancient peoples on old Earth had tried the same ex¬ 
periment of retiring into the world of the spirit. But they 
had tried it too early. They had been ignorant, riddled by 
superstitious delusions. Our foreparents knew more. Men 
had begun to study the true workings of the spirit; they 
had explored the fringes of the unconscious realms and 
learned somewhat of how mind speaks with mind, of 
how mind-pictures are made to seem real, the art of see¬ 
ing with the inward eye and listening with the third car— 
though such studies had more and more difficulty in com¬ 
peting with the demands of the machine. 

“To accomplish their purpose, our foreparents made 
one last use of a machine. They stoic the spaceship Logic, 
renaming it the Grimoire, Knowing the Confederacy 
would track them to any planet in clean space, they took 
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the risk of plunging into the Coalsack. And there they 
finally found a planet suitable for easy life. Landing the 
Grimoire, they placed it and all their other machines 
under an eternal taboo, and walked into the jungle.” 

Although Karl Friedrich hung on Firamthoth’s words, 
he was aware of a returning uneasiness. He looked to¬ 
ward Fulsom’s litter, where the witch droned on, and 
toward Sweyn’s dark hut where the “listener” still 
crouched. Gregg was nowhere to be seen. And for some 
reason the muddy patch imder his chair fretted Karl’s 
mind. 

“For the first years our foreparents fared poorly,” the 
old hypnotist continued, “but gradually they built the 
sort of life they desired. They could not make it a life 
wholly of the spirit, for swords and spears and even the 
human body are machines, though the evil in them is 
small and they do little to pervert the mind. 

“Slowly there grew a land of jungle villages in which 
life moved at a pleasant tempo, with due regard for 
beauty. The young learned the skills of play and the 
dance, of the hunt and love, of poetry and song, and were 
widely instructed in history and the arts. In short, the 
young were simple—though occasionally there would 
come one of precocious ability in the skills of the mind. 
Reaching maturity the young would choose whether to 
continue chiefly with such occupations, becoming leaders 
and students of men, or to become doctors of the body- 
mind that is the whole man, or to pursue those mental 
studies in which we have gained some skill.” 

Again he looked quizzically at his hearers. “And then 
you came, as I suppose we should have known men from 
the outside finally would. We sensed your coming with 
our minds and tried to drive you back with phantoms^ 
and when you still came, we pretended to be simple sav¬ 
ages of no account, hoping you would take back such 
report of us to the Confederacy. But in the end our de¬ 
ceptions failed.” 
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Karl’s uneasiness had increased. On an impulse he 
dropped his hand until it touched the mud under his 
chair, then lifted it up. 

It was his sense of smell that informed him. The mud 
was not earth and water, but earth and the tangy wine 
they’d been drinking. The deduction was obvious. Sweyn 
must have been dumping his drinks there. 

Yet how could Sweyn have feigned drunkenness if it 
were true that these folk could listen to minds? Firam- 
thoth’s voice interrupted Karl’s thoughts. 

“So now what am I to do, Machine Men?” The old 
chiefs skulUike face was grave, though with a ghostly 
humor playing about the lips. “I sense that some of you 
are almost friendly toward us, that you even have some 
admiration of our ideals. Yet I also know that there is 
fear in your minds, and that at least one of you hates us 
—or the things we stand for, or he thinks we stand for— 
so much that he would not scruple to destroy this planet 
and every life upon it. I cannot be sure which one of you, 
or whether more than one of you, holds that hate in his 
mind, or might hold it at some time. I will not conceal 
from you that our mind reading is no simple matter, and 
all thought-skills are uncertain. We sometimes do marvels 
with the mind, bridging galactic gulfs in an instant. But 
sometimes it fails utterly, or reports falsely. 

“So, I say, what am I to do? Free you—and with you 
the one who would destroy us all? Let you return to the 
Confederacy to report, or be persuaded to report, that 
we constitute a danger? Hold you, and have the fleets of 
the Confederacy come to seek you out? It is a tangled 
problem.” 

Karl cleared his throat. Only after he had started to 
speak did he realize the risk he was taking. “There is the 
fear among us,” he began, “that you may be the allies or 
unconscious tools of alien, human-hating creatures more 
skilled in thought than you yourselves. Remember the 
bad picture Silanti showed us?” 
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Firamthoth frowned. “It was a bad picture/^ he 
agreed, “and I cannot deny that there may be danger 
there. The universe holds many horrors. Yet consider 
this: Who first planted the fear of us in the Confederacy’s 
mind? Why were you sent against us as if against a pow¬ 
erful enemy? Too, would not a people lacking the higher 
thought-skills such as the Confederacy, be more in dan¬ 
ger from thought-powerful aliens than a people with 
some thought-skills? Your fear cuts two ways.” 

Karl’s answer was forestalled by the drumming of feet 
on hard-packed earth. He saw two figures racing toward 
them through the shadows. For a moment his heart grew 
sick as he thought that the girl was running away from 
Gregg. Then he realized that she had only outsped him a 
little. They arrived at the table almost in a dead heat. 

“Giant silver whirlbug!” Gey cried excitedly. “Demon 
thing. Up from the jungle.” 

i “Copter!” Gregg panted in amplification. “Don’t know 
who.” 

Firamthoth looked at Karl Friedrich. “Someone has 
broken the truce,” he said. 

“Tell your story more clearly,” Karl snapped at Gregg, 
taking command. 

Gregg ran his hand through his rumpled hair. “Well, 
we’d wandered out in the jungle a ways.” 

“How far?” Karl asked coldly. 

“About a mile,” Gey answered, giving him a smile. 

Karl continued to look at Gregg. He felt a bit like 
knocking him down. “Yes?” 

“Well,” Gregg continued, “as we were talking there, 
we heard a noise and looked up over our shoulders, and 
we made out one of the Mole*s copters rising from the 
jungle and slanting off—fast.” 

“Toward the Mole?'" 

“Opposite direction, I judged.” 

Gey put her hand approvingly on Gregg’s arm. “It is 
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exactly as he says,” she affirmed. Gregg broke into a 
fatuous smile. 

Firamthoth turned to Karl. “Who of you—he be¬ 
gan, but at that moment everyone looked toward the end 
of the table. Carlo had called out excitedly and darted 
back into the shadows between the huts. Before there 
was time to do anything, he was coming back with some¬ 
one small cradled in his arms. 

“There, you’ll be all right, Miki,” he murmured as the 
others crowded near. Then he looked up. “Thought I 
heard him whimpering back there, and sure enough he 
was, trying to crawl to us. Look at the crack he got. But 
it’s all right, Miki.” 

There was a lump as big as an egg on the child’s 
temple. He had been sick. “What happened, Miki?” 
Firamthoth asked. “Your thoughts swim.” 

The child swallowed. “Behind the huts,” he said in a 
faint voice. “I saw the big drunken man crawling away. 
He saw me, too, and knocked me to sleep.” 

Karl’s eyes turned toward the guest hut almost as 
quickly as Firamthoth’s and he was behind the old chief 
as the latter strode through the hangings, while the lis¬ 
tener blinked at them in surprise. 

The hut was empty. A ragged hole gaped in the back 
wall. The single couch was bare, except for a tiny black 
box lying at the head. Karl picked it up and followed 
Firamthoth back out. 

“What sort of guard are you, Tongew?” Firamthoth 
was berating the listener. “Your prisoner was gone almost 
before you squatted!” 

“But I tell you,” Tongew objected, “I heard his 
thoughts all the time, and they were sleep-thoughts.” 
Then a look of fear came into his eyes. “I still hear 
them.” He looked at Karl. “Closer than ever.” 

Karl looked down at the black box in his hand. “I 
know,” he said in a strange voice, feeling as if he were 
speaking under compulsion. “Sweyn must have made an 
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electronic device to broadcast the normal rhythm of the 
human brain. First, when he-pretended to be drunk, he 
adjusted it to broadcast the rhythms of sleep. When he 
escaped, he merely left it behind him.” 

“A machine!” Firamthoth shrank away as if a poison¬ 
ous snake had suddenly reared up beside him. “Cast it in 
the fire,” he ordered Karl. He sounded shaken, almost 
confused. “And you, Tongcw!—^to mistake a machine’s 
mind for a man’s!” 

Karl stared at the black box. He made no move. 

There was an excited flurry of voices. Those at the 
tabic were pointing at the sky above the jungle. There, 
very low on the horizon, barely visible through the trans¬ 
parent treetops, a new and reddish meteor was rising in 
the heavens. It moved more slowly than the other paler 
ones. But even as they watched, it began to gather speed. 

“I know,” Karl said again in the same voice. “It’s 
Sweyn. He’d hidden one of the Mole's copters near here. 
But it’s not the Mole he’s taking up. It’s the Grimoire/* 
He looked at Firamthoth, who stood very still. “Because 
the Grimoire is loaded with war dust.” 

Almost, it seemed to him as he thought that thought, 
the whole black jungle cringed. 

“It will hardly be a matter of seconds,” he added 
quietly. “Have you colonies on the other side of the 
planet, Firamthoth? Even that won’t save you.” 

“Silanti!” Firamthoth’s voice was suddenly fast as a 
young man’s. “Send thought pictures against it. Bad pic¬ 
tures!” Then Karl felt the old chief’s fingers close like 
talons on his arms and heard him plead, “Think of 
Sweyn! Think me to his mind. I cannot reach it alone. I 
do not know it well enough. Think of where he is. Think 
me there.” 

In the darkness of the hut’s doorway, with Firam¬ 
thoth’s gaze pressing into him and the red meteor rising 
faster and faster above the treetops, Karl made his de¬ 
cision, trying not to value himself, trying not to be de- 
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luded by a liking for ^ strangely beautiful yet tiny and 
aberrant culture, trying to think of the Confederacy, and 
trying to weigh Sweyn’s fears fairly, for the big and hon¬ 
est fears he knew them to be. 

As soon as, in a matter of instants, his decision had 
been made, he felt a great wind come out of Firamthoth’s 
eyes and lift him like a feather and blow him up, up, up. 

There was a moment of utter blackness. 

Then, without transition, he was sitting, foam- 
cushioned, on the bridge of a spaceship. And Rykov was 
sitting in the pilot’s seat to his right, eyes fixed on the 
three-dimensional radar-map set like an open box above 
his lap. And beyond Rykov, sallow-faced Takamori was 
sitting in the astrogator’s place. And his own strangely 
large hands were poised above the war-panel, above the 
tiny, neat controls of the guns and the torpedoes, and 
dusts—^but mostly the dusts, for that was the Grimoire's 
kind of warship. In front and above the three of them, 
through the invisible dome, the sky was veined with 
rivulets of white fire, and he was conscious of a rasping 
grief at his heart, an ache that time would never heal 
for comrades who must die at his hand. But he was also 
conscious of a fear and a responsibility greater than grief. 

“Straighten her out, Petya,” he said to Rykov. “Wc 
want to be sure of getting the village at the first sweep. 
Then we’ll take a wider orbit for the rest of the job.” 

Rykov didn’t turn his head, but even as he obeyed the 
order, he said, “It has to be done?” 

“Has to,” Karl answered. 

Then Takimori spoke in his swift, robot-stenographer 
voice. “And you are certain that Fulsom, Friedrich and 
the rest—?” 

“Are safe in the Mole/' Karl finished, knowing that he 
had to lie. “They’ll wait until we’re well started on the 
first sweep. Then they’ll blast out a quarter sun-distance 
and wait for us.” 

Suddenly, outside the dome and perhaps a mile ahead. 
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something appeared—a dragon-jawed monster whose 
teeth jetted flame and whose many-branching tentacles 
caressed the dome’s plastic, Karl glanced at Rykov and 
Takimori. Either they were too intent on the map, or else 
they could not see the gigantic apparition. He disregarded 
it. Then, leaning a little to the right, he watched the tiny 
cigar of the Grimoire move above the crystal-clear map 
of the jungle. “In orbit,” Rykov murmured. Karl Fried¬ 
rich’s fingers moved toward the dust buttons. 

Only they didn’t reach them. 

Something—^something that was not a part of himself 
—^was stopping him. 

He shoved, as if against a wall. 

His fingers stayed an inch or two from the dust but¬ 
tons. 

, He realized that Rykov and Takimori were watching 
him. 

He thought of black spidery beings in a canyon on an 
intergalactic planet, and almost went mad with fear that 
wasn’t for himself. 

He felt his breath coming in gasps, the sweat dribbling 
down his forehead with the effort he was making. 

He still couldn’t touch the buttons. 

He began to flounder about wildly, like a trapped ani¬ 
mal. 

Then suddenly he stopped and looked sideways to his 
right. Rykov and Takimori were still watching him. In 
their eyes he read a growing—a full-grown—conviction. 

“Watch him,” he heard Takimori whisper. “I’ll take 
her down.” 

Rykov nodded. His hand snatched out and flicked off 
the panel-master in front of Karl. Rykov’s eyes were 
cold and suspicious. 

“To think—” said Rykov, and then apparently de¬ 
cided to leave it at that. 

And Karl sat thinking of black monsters gripping his 
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wrists from a hundred parsecs away, and tried still to 
plot how to break that grip. 

But just then something happened to Karl’s mind. 

The bottom dropped out of it. 

He still sat on the Grimoire^s bridge, yet at the same 
time he was dropping down, down into a pit blacker and 
more velvet-furred and more horrible than any monster, 
so horrible that the speed with which he snatched the 
hand-blaster from the holster at his belt seemed slower 
than a crucifixion. 

“Stop him!” he heard Takimori’s cry, swifter even than 
Rykov’s lightning movement toward him. 

His rising elbow beat Rykov’s lightning movement, 
sending Rykov sprawling half out of his seat against 
Takimori. 

In that tiny time, the horror of the black velvet-furred 
pit grew immeasurably greater. 

It wasn’t at Rykov’s brain that Karl sent the blast. Or 
at Takimori’s. 

Karl realized that he was standing in front of the guest 
hut, between Firamthoth and the still-bewildered listener, 
and that he was holding his empty hand to his temple, 
and that with the forefinger of that hand he was repeated¬ 
ly pulling a trigger that wasn’t there. 

Low on the horizon, a red and fitful meteor was sink¬ 
ing. 

Then he remembered everything that he had felt on 
the Grimoire. His flesh grew weak. A kinder blackness 
closed in, caressed his mind, soothed it without quite 
bringing unconsciousness. 

When it receded, Tongcw was supporting him toward 
the banquet table. The red meteor was no longer in the 
sky, though a low red glow in its direction showed where 
landing blasts were mushrooming up. The primitive faces 
at the crescent table looked steady and serene, as if al¬ 
ready sure in their knowledge of danger averted. Some- 
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thing of their spirit seemed to have leaked over into the 
faces of the men of the Mole, although the latter still 
were strained and shaken. 

Walking at Karl’s side, with dignity but a terrible care, 
went Firamthoth. 

“Your mind found his,” Firamthoth was saying, “and 
for those moments you were Sweyn. That blazed the trail 
for ray mind and I was able to find you both.” 

Karl wet his lips. “What did you do to Sweyn,” he 
asked, “so that he killed himself?” 

Firamthoth’s voice was very soft. “I was sorry to do 
it, and sorry that you should have to experience it. But I 
was uncertain of my ability to keep his mind under con¬ 
trol. He was a brave and clever man, though wrong in 
his opinions, and too great a danger to our planet to let 
live.” Firamthoth paused, and when he spoke again his 
voice was curiously gentle and impersonal. “I merely 
showed him a part of his own mind of which he was 
unaware—what you call the unconscious—and the hor¬ 
ror of that region was so great that Sweyn had no choice 
but to blot it out. If he could have endured that horror 
he could have lived, but even an adept in such things 
finds knowledge of his whole mind rather hard to bear.” 

There was a stir at the banquet table. Faces were 
turned away from Firamthoth and Karl Friedrich, and 
way made for a newcomer—a man even the men of the 
Mole found hard to recognize, because his eyes were so 
clear and his complexion so fresh. Nor was there a trace 
of puflBness about Master James Fulsom as he walked 
unaided and with firm step to rejoin his men—though 
there was a wonder in the clear eyes. The old witch 
stayed by the litter smiling cryptically. 

Old Firamthoth looked at Fulsom. Again his voice was 
strangely distant and tender, as he said, “He, too, has 
seen a part of his mind which he had forgotten. The 
beauty-crushing tensions of the Galaxy that swims in 
clean space had become too much for him. The old 
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FTL grind had begun to kill his body. But Selya opened 
his consciousness a little and showed him that hope and 
wonder and romance and ail his youthful dreams, were 
still there.” 

There was an exclamation of amazement. Heads 
turned toward Galvez. The lean features of the Mole*s 
doctor were illumined with wonder. ‘Tt is what they 
would have called a miracle in the old days. It is some¬ 
thing that neither I nor any other doctor under the 
Confederacy could do.” He suddenly turned toward 
Firamthoth and his voice rang unrehearsed warmth. 

“Sir,” he said, “you’ve cured our chief with your 
greater knowledge of things of the mind and heart. Now 
turn about, and let us show our gratitude. I know the 
fever that’s killing you, and it isn’t from the mind, but 
simply from the attack of tiny, material creatures with 
which I know how to deal.” 

Old Firamthoth let himself down into a chair, with the 
weariness and collapse-held-barely-in-check of one who 
has taken his last walk in the world, almbst as if the 
chair were his cofiin. He looked at Galvez for a space 
and smiled gently, finally shook his head. “No,” he said 
in a voice that was low, but that no one needed to strain 
to hear. “I thank you for the offer, and more for the 
spirit that prompts it. I know you could cure me, but 
your cure would take machines and the products of ma¬ 
chines, and there I will make no compromise.” 

His voice grew lower yet and his gaze still more dis¬ 
tant. “When one of our young men is to become an adept 
in things of the spirit, he must go out alone into the dark 
jungle—the jungle darkness of his own mind—and abide 
there undaunted for three days. So now I must go into a 
greater darkness from which there is no return. It will 
not be long before I make that journey. In the past few 
hours and minutes, I have spent the strength that would 
have let me cling to life for many weeks.” 

His expression darkened. “Perhaps I, too, must take 
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that journey because I sent Sweyn on his/’ He looked 
around fiercely. “He was a good man, better than most 
of you and many of us. Perhaps we were both too strong 
and sure to be permitted to exist.” 

His lips crinkled faintly. “I would very much like to 
live. I would like to see the issues of this meeting—for 
be sure there will be many—and give my small aid as 
guide. I would like to see whether the mechanical lion 
can lie down with the mystic lamb. But other minds must 
attend to that. I have made ray choice.” 

The sky was so clean and bright a blue that the meteor 
trails barely showed. A clean wind dipped from the jun¬ 
gle’s bending glass-fronds and swept across the clearing 
around the Mole, And a sun that seemed hardly dimmed 
at all by the dust, beat brightly down. On the ground 
by the landing stage stood the crew of the Mole, 
and over against them stood a somewhat larger groups 
of village folk. The former were in dress uniforms, 
every last magnetic zipper burnished and trim as if for 
an admiral’s inspection. The latter were as ceremonious¬ 
ly and neatly dressed, all in black—coarse-woven black 
textiles, sdble furs, and ebony bracelets and beads, and 
their headdresses were black plumes bowing to the wind. 

Old Firamthoth was not among them, any more than 
Tauno Sweyn was among the men of the Mole, 

Captain James Fulsora finished the formal part of his 
speech of leave-taking and, as the tension relaxed, said 
in more conversational tones to Silanti, now spokesman 
for the villagers, “And so we return, taking a message of 
your friendship and harmlessness to the Confederacy.” 

Silanti smiled. “We are grateful to you for that, yet I 
still have wonderings. You believe in us, but will the 
Confederacy see things in the same light?” 

“We’ll make ’em,” Fulsom assured him gruffly. 

Silanti nodded. “But as Firamthoth pointed out, there 
may be others behind the Confederacy—subtle, thought- 
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powerful aliens—^nagging the Confederacy into an inter¬ 
est in us and a hatred. Always remember that.” 

“You can count on us,” Fulsom told him. “Incidental¬ 
ly, are you stiU set on not having any of your people 
come back with us? They might be a great help, you 
know, in persuading the Confederacy. And I think”— 
his eyes went to Gey and Gregg, talking together earnest¬ 
ly, and to Carlo surrounded by half a dozen children— 
“that there are a few of them who would be only too 
happy to come, if you’ll excuse my saying so.” 

“You speak the sheerest truth,” Sdanti agreed amiably. 
“Yet it may not be. We offer the Confederacy our warm¬ 
est friendship, yet our taboos still stand. If we are to 
mingle with you, if we are to visit you, it must be at our 
own time and in our oAvn way, not by your machines.” 

“Well, if that’s the way you feel,” said Fulsom. 

Karl Friedrich broke in. “I’ve been thinking a lot 
about this,” he said. “Isn’t there some compromise pos¬ 
sible? I don’t think the machine is bad in itself. The only 
bad thing about machines is the regimentation and too- 
fast pace it’s made possible. No more can mind be bad, 
except when it begins to spider-spin sclf-dcceiving 
delusion and superstitions. Isn’t there a way in which the 
best of the machine can be mated with the best of the 
mind?” 

“There may be,” Silanti said gravely. “Firamthoth 
spoke of the mechanical lion lying down with the mystic 
lamb. But that is in the future. We must first know each 
other better.” 

Karl nodded. Fulsom said, “Well, I guess that’s that.” 

“Always remember,” said Silanti, “that we are on your 
side. We will keep watch for you on those possible ene¬ 
mies against which your subtlest machines provide you 
with no defense—always remembering that even those 
enemies may become friends, that there are no ultimate 
barriers to love and the spirit.” 

Karl, remembering a vision of black, spidery monsters 
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chasm-crouched in the intergalactic dark, felt a bit doubt¬ 
ful. 

There was a general stir of movement. Gey threw her 
arms around Gregg and their lips met in a long kiss. 
Takimori commented to Galvez, only one tenth joking, 
“Ain’t love wonderful?”. 

It had been the barest murmur, but Gey, stepping back 
from Gregg, smiled at Takimori and said, “Yes, isn’t it?” 

Carlo hoisted Miki in his arms. Miki did not smile, 
but said, “When you come back, I will teach you the 
trick of making time turn around and an ice cream soda 
become ice cream and milk and syrup again.” 

Carlo grimaced comically. “I’m not sure I’d like to 
know, Miki,” he said. “But if you want me to. I’ll try.” 

Silanti smiled at Fulsom and Karl Friedrich. He said, 
“Our thoughts go with you.” 

Then the villagers walked back toward the jungle and 
the other men climbed into the Mole and the landing 
stage was drawn in and the port closed behind them. 


Tides 



Moon-power has been dragging salt water around and 
making the tides since the birth of the earth’s first ocean 
—the gentle tides around mid-ocean islands, the higher 
ones along continental coasts, the spectacular tides of 
the Bristol Channel and the Bay of Fundy. 

Lakes have tides, too, but they don’t amount to much 
—three inches in Michigan, a trifle more in Lake Baikal 
in Siberia, two inches in Superior. The smallest such tide 
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that’s ever been measured is in eight-mile-long Lake 
Chiem in Bavaria—a rousing one thirty-second of an 
inch. 

There are also tides in the crust of solid earth itself, 
which bends a few inches in response to the gravitational 
tugging of moon and sun; this tugging, incidentally, may 
be what pulls the trigger on earthquakes. 

And there are gravitational tides in the air, too, though 
they are very slight, twenty times smaller even than the 
daily heat tide that occurs as the sun’s rays warm and 
expand the atmosphere. 

The basic theory of the tides is simple enough. The 
moon drags at the water immediately under it more 
strongly than it does at the earth as a whole, because 
the water under the moon is 4,000 miles closer to the 
moon than is earth’s center. As a result, the water humps 
up a modest foot or so under the moon. 

A corresponding “mountain” of water develops on the 
opposite side of earth from the moon, because the moon 
is pulling at it least strongly and it is left a foot or so 
behind. The fact that there are two moon-made tidal 
mountains is the reason there are two high tides a day. 

But even this simple picture conceals paradoxes. Per¬ 
haps the biggest one is simply this: the moon doesn’t 
lift any water and never has. 

How? Well, when the moon is overhead an object di¬ 
rectly under it loses about one ten-millionth of its weight. 
For the 83,000-ton passenger liner Queen Elizabeth 
that’s about 16 pounds. The 91,000-ton oil tanker Prm- 
cess Sophia loses some 18 pounds when the moon is 
shining overhead. A man loses about as much weight 
under the moon as he would by pulling out a single hair 
or trimming the nail of a little finger. 

Such a tiny loss of weight is not going to lift a steam¬ 
ship or you or me one iota, and certainly not a whole 
ocean. 
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But a man can push through the water a ship he is 
utterly inadequate to lift. The moon uses the same trick 
in its tide making: it drags water sideways toward a 
point directly beneath it, piling it up in a tidal hump or 
bulge without directly hoisting one molecule of water. 

Here’s another tidal paradox. The sun is so much more 
massive than the moon (about 26 million times) that, 
although it is vastly more distant from earth than the 
moon is, it still attracts the earth about 175 times as 
strongly as the moon does. In other words, its gravita¬ 
tional pull is 175 times as great as the moon’s. 

Yet the sun’s actual effect on the tides is less than half 
that of the moon—only about four-ninths. 

Why aren’t there monstrous sun-tides hundreds of feet 
high sloshing around the world, destroying seaports and 
eroding coasts for miles inland? Well, another body’s 
power to produce tides on earth depends on the difference 
between its pull on the nearest waters and its pull on 
earth’s center, 4,000 miles farther away. Clearly 4,000 
miles is a bigger percentage of the moon’s 240,000-mile 
distance (making for a bigger difference) than it is of 
the sun’s 93,000,000-mile distance. (A mathematician 
would say that a body’s tide-producing power varies in¬ 
versely as the cube of its distance, which is a terse if 
rather dry way of putting it.) 

Yet another tidal paradox is by all odds the most 
bothersome. It is simply this: the neat tidal bulges we’ve 
been talking about do not (alas!) exist in reality. Such a 
bulge would only develop and travel around the world 
under the moon (and one under the sun) if there were 
no continents at all and the oceans were at least 14 miles 
deep. 

As things are, the continents block the tidal bulge as it 
tries to move around the earth, while sea bottoms crowd 
up against it and slow it, producing the welter of local 
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tides that sea-going mankind has been trying to fathom 
on a rule-of-experience basis for thousands of years. 

One way this confusion shows up is in the time that 
elapses between the passage of the moon overhead and 
the next high tide at that point. The lunitidal interval, 
as it’s called, for New York City (at the Battery) is ap¬ 
proximately 8 hours, for Boston 11 hours; for London 
Bridge one hour, for the Isle of Man almost 12 hours; 
for San Francisco almost 12 hours too, for Honolulu four 
hours; and so on, bewilderingly. 

The very complexity of the tides has been an advan¬ 
tage to some nations, notably England, providing her 
seamen with a tough training ground and putting a tricky 
additional obstacle in the way of would-be invaders. The 
high tides and swift tidal currents of the English Channel 
half wrecked Julius Caesar’s two invasion fleets, trou¬ 
bled the Spanish Armada, and helped prevent Napoleon’s 
and Hitler’s invasion dreams from becoming realities. 

Even the English have been fooled by the English 
tides: in 1216, King John marched an army through the 
fords of the appropriately-named Wash and lost a good 
part of it to a high tide he hadn’t anticipated. 

Down through the ages pilots and harbor-masters 
studied and recorded the tidal patterns of individual sea¬ 
ports. Today these “trade secrets” have become the basis 
for accurate prediction of the tides throughout the world. 

Modern theory looks on the tides as a sort of super- 
slow music of the waters, with the moon’s and sun’s 
gravitational fingers plucking at various bands and sectors 
of ocean and setting each of them vibrating in charac¬ 
teristic great oscillations or stationary waves, as they are 
called. 

An American tidal mathematician working at the be¬ 
ginning of this century. Dr. R. A. Harris of the U. S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, had much to do with de¬ 
veloping this theory. He visualized one of the great vi- 
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brating bands as stretching from the U. S. Atlantic Coast 
to the Cape of Good Hope, another from Greenland to 
Spain, and yet another from the Philippines to both 
Americas. Many of the bands are shorter, especially 
those in gulfs, bays, channels, and sounds. 

When the shapes of coasts and sea bottoms happen to 
fit one of these vibrating bands, then a resonance devel¬ 
ops, much as the proper sounding box strengthens the 
note of a violin string. The result is abnormally high and 
low tides, such as occur in the Bay of Fundy. 

Although complex, the music of the tides never 
changes, it repeats itself endlessly. Only major shifts in the 
coastlines and sea bottoms of earth could alter the melo- 
dy. 

Once the tidal pattern of a seaport or point along the 
coast has been recorded and analyzed, then future tides 
there can be predicted with great accuracy. America, En¬ 
gland, and several other nations regularly issue tide ta¬ 
bles giving such predictions. 

But calculating exact future tides, day after day, for 
many seaports and coastal points, involves an almost im¬ 
possible amount of mathematical paperwork. So begin¬ 
ning a hundred years ago, tide-predicting machines were 
built, the first British one being completed in 1873, the 
first American one in 1882. 

Tide-predicting machines were the first of the large- 
scale workaday mechanical brains, long antedating to¬ 
day’s electronic ones. They work by a wire that runs 
through many movable pulleys, each pulley representing 
a variable factor influencing the tides. At the free end of 
the wire is a pen that draws a curve representing the hour 
by hour tides at the point for which predictions are being 
made. 

Looking at these machines with their rows of pulleys, 
one gets the impression that their inventors were inspired 
by the sheaves and lines of old sailing vessels. 

Actually these “windjammer” mechanical brains have 
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done a fine job and many of them will probably con¬ 
tinue to do so for a long time. One reason: their elec¬ 
tronic replacements would be considerably more expen¬ 
sive. 

Among the innumerable tidal patterns, some spectacu¬ 
lar extremes stand out. Unusually high tides are perhaps 
the most striking. At Avonmouth in England’s Bristol 
Channel there can be a range of 40 feet between low wa¬ 
ter and high. 

But the tides in the Bay of Fundy, between Maine and 
Nova Scotia, beat even that. There the average rise and 
fall in Noel Bay is 50 feet, while at certain times the 
tide in Minas Basin can rise 53 feet. A boat closely 
moored to a pier at high tide will six hours later be found 
hanging in the air—^if its mooring line is strong enough. 

Yet because tidal vibrations sometimes neutralize each 
other, there are points in the ocean where there is no tide 
at ^11. One such “amphidromic point” lies near Norway, 
another in the southern West Indies. 

Most places have two high tides a day, the one related 
to the moon’s passage overhead, the other to the moon’s 
passage 12 hours later over the opposite side of the ro¬ 
tating world. Yet the tidal station of Do-Son in Vietnam 
has only one high tide a day. There the South China Sea 
seems to respond chiefly to the moon’s apparent daily 
motion from north to south and back across the equator 
as the earth rotates. 

At still other places tides are mixed, as it’s called, with 
one of the daily high tides higher than the other, and one 
of the lows lower. San Francisco and Manila are exam¬ 
ples. 

A most awesome demonstration of tidal power is pro¬ 
vided by that terror of a few rivers, the bore. It is clear 
that an ocean tide, pushing up a narrowing river against 
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the current, will grow higher than if spread along a 
beach. 

If, in addition, the river is of the right shape and 
depth, and if the speed of the current and the friction of 
the river bottom cooperate properly, then the incoming 
high tide will pile up into a foamy-surfaced, nearly ver¬ 
tical wall of water traveling swiftly up river, looking much 
like a big ocean breaker but with solid water behind it. 

The bores of the English rivers Severn and Trent are 
famous, likewise those of the Seine and Gironde in 
France. 

There are bores in some of the streams flowing into 
the Bay of Fundy. The Petitcodiac River has a bore two 
to three feet high. As it approaches, it sounds like a 
distant railroad train. 

The biggest river in the world, the Amazon, has a bore 
that has been given a name of its own—the Pororoca. 
The Pororoca has been described as a mile-long water¬ 
fall, as much as 16 feet high, traveling upstream at 15 
miles an hour with a roar that ean be heard ten miles 
away. 

The bore on the Tsientang or Fuehun River in China 
has been cloeked moving upstream at over 20 miles an 
hour—a bubbling, foaming wall of water up to 25 feet 
high. The Chinese have dredged small “parking bayous” 
off the Tsientang, in whieh to moor their junks while the 
bore roars past. 

With the tide paeking so much power, it seems a 
shame not to put it to work—in Fundy or the Bristol 
Channel, for instance—and various schemes have been 
hatched to that end, none of them as yet notably suc¬ 
cessful. 

One catch is that while a river flows only one way, a 
tide flows two, necessitating a more complex hydroelec¬ 
tric establishment. 

Also, the force of the tide is constantly varying and 
there is apt to be a “stand” or halt at high water and low 
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when it does no useful work at all This means that to 
get a steady flow of power from the tides there would 
have to be a series of trapping basins or else a supple¬ 
mentary steam plant. 

But the tides will go on sluicing garbage out of earth’s 
harbors, scouring some ship channels deeper, providing 
an amazing spectacle here and there, and giving naviga¬ 
tors and hydrographers much to think about. 



Yapped In the 
Sea of Stars 


Fafhrd the educated barbarian and his constant com¬ 
rade the Gray (Grey?) Mouser, city-born but wizard- 
tutored in the wilds, had in their leopard-boat Black 
Racer sailed farther south in the Outer Sea along the 
Quarmallian or west coast of Lankhmar continent than 
they had ever ventured before, or any other honest mar¬ 
iner they knew. 

They were lured on by a pair of shimmer-sprights, as 
they are called^ a breed of will-o-the-wisps which men 
deem infallible guides to lodgements of precious metals, 
if only one have a master hunter’s patience and craft 
to track them down, by reason of which they are also 
called treasure-flies, silver-moths, and gold-bugs. This 
pair had a coppery pink seeming by day and a silvery 
black gleam by night, promising by those hues a trove 
of elektrum and still dearer, because massier, white gold. 
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They most resembled restlessly flowing, small bedsheets 
of gossamer. The fluttered ceaselessly about the single 
mast, darting ahead, drifting behind. Sometimes they 
were almost invisible, faintest heat-blurs in the pelting 
fire of the near vertical sun, ghostliest shimmers in the 
dark of night and easily mistaken for reflections of the 
White Huntress’ light on sea and sail, the moon now 
being near full. Sometimes they moved as sprightly as 
their name, sometimes they drooped and lagged, but ever 
moved on. At such times they seemed sad (or melan¬ 
choly, Fafhrd said, one of his favorite moods). On other 
occasions they became (if cars could be trusted) vocal 
with joy, filling the air about the leopard-boat with faint 
sweet jargonings, whispers ’twixt wind and speech, and 
long ecstatic purrs. 

By the Gray Mouser’s and Fafhrd’s calculations. Black 
Racer had now left behind Lankhmar continent to load- 
side, and the hypothetical Western continent far, far to 
steerside, and struck out due south into the Great Equa¬ 
torial Ocean (sometimes called—^but why?—the Sea of 
Stars) that girdles Nehwon and is deemed wholly dire 
and quite uncrossable by Lankhmarts and Easterners 
alike, who in their sailings hug the southern coasts of the 
northern continents, so that one would have thought the 
doughtiest sailors would have ere this turned back. 

But there was, you see, another reason besides the 
hope of vast riches—and not chiefly their great courage 
either, by any means—that Fafhrd and the Mouser kept 
sailing on in the face of unknown perils and horrid 
legendry of monsters that crunched ships, and currents 
swifter than the hurricane, and craterous maelstroms that 
swallowed vastest vessels in one gulp and even sucked 
down venturesome islands. It was a reason they spoke of 
seldom to each other and then only most guardedly, in 
low tones after long silence in the long silent watches of 
the night. It was this: that on the edge of darkest sleep, 
or sluggishly rousing from sail-shadowed nap by day, 
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they briefly saw the^shimmer-sprights as beautiful, slim, 
translucent girls, mirror-image twins, with loving faces 
and great, glimmering wings. Girls with fine hair like gold 
or silver clouds and distant eyes that yet brimmed with 
thought and witchery, girls slim almost beyond belief yet 
not too slim for the act of love, if only they might wax 
sufficiently substantial, which was something their smiles 
and gazes seemed to promise might come to pass. And 
the two adventurers felt a yearning for these shimmer- 
girls such as they had never felt for mortal woman, so 
that they could no more turn back than men wholly en- 
sorceled or stark lockjawed mad. 

That morning as their treasure-sprights led them on, 
looking like rays of rainbow in the sun, the Mouser and 
Fafhrd were each lost in his secret thoughts of girls and 
gold, so that neither noted the subtle changes in the ocean 
surface ahead, from ripply to half smooth with odd lit¬ 
tle long lines of foam racing east. Suddenly the gold-bugs 
darted east and the next instant something seized the 
leopard-boat’s keel so that she veered strongly east with 
a bound like that of the lithe beast for which her class of 
craft was named. The tall mast was almost snapped and 
the two heroes were nearly thrown to the deck, and by 
the time they had recovered from their surprise the 
Black Racer was speeding east, the twin shimmer- 
sprights winging ahead exultantly, and the two heroes 
knew that they were in the grip of the Great Eastward 
Equatorial Current and that it was no fable. 

Momentarily forgetting their aerial maybe-girls, they 
moved to steer north out of it, Fafhrd leaning on the 
tiller while the Mouser saw to the large single sail, but at 
that moment a northwest wind struck from astern with 
gale force, almost driving the Black Racer under as it 
drove her deeper and deeper south into the current. This 
wind was no mere gust but steadily mounted to storm 
force, so that it would infallibly have tom their sail away 
ere they could furl it save that the current below was 
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carrying them east almost as fast as the wind harried 
them on above. 

Then a league to the south they saw three waterspouts 
traveling east together, gray pillars stretching halfway 
from earth to sky, at thrice Black Racer's speed at least, 
indicating that the current was still swifter there. As the 
two still-astonished sailormen perforce accepted their 
plight—^helpless in the twin grasp of furiously speeding 
water and air as if their craft were frozen to the sea—^the 
Gray Mouser cried out, “O Fafhrd, now I can well be¬ 
lieve that metaphysical fancy that the whole universe is 
water and our world but one wind-haunted bubble in it.” 

From where white-knuckled he gripped the tiller, Faf 
replied, “Fll grant, what with those ’spouts and all this 
flying foam, it seems right now there’s water everywhere. 
Yet still I can’t believe that philosopher’s dream of Neh- 
won-world a bubble, when any fool can see the sun and 
moon are massy orbs like Nehwon thousands of leagues 
distant in the hi^ air, which must be very thin out there, 
by the by. . 

“But man, this is no time for sophistries. I’ll tie the 
tiller, and while this weird calm lasts (bom of near equal 
speeds of current and wind, and as if the air were cut 
away before and closing in behind) let’s triple-reef the 
sail and make aU snug.” 

As they worked, the three waterspouts vanished in the 
distance ahead, to be replaced by a group of five more 
coming up fast from astern—^somewhat nearer this time, 
for aU the while Black Racer was being driven gradually 
but relentlessly south. From almost overhead the midday 
sun beat down fiercely, for the storm wind blowing near 
hurricane force had brought no clouds or opaque air with 
it—in itself a prodigy unparalleled in the recollection of 
the Mouser or even Fafhrd, a widely sailed man. After 
several futile efforts to steer north out of the mighty cur¬ 
rent (which resulted only in the following storm wind 
shifting perversely north a point or two, driving them 
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deeper south) the two men gave over, thereby admitting 
their complete inability at present to influence their leop¬ 
ard boat’s course. 

“At this rate,” Fafhrd opined, “we’ll cross the Great 
Equatorial Ocean in a matter of month or two. Lucky 
we’re well provisioned.” 

The Mouser replied dolefully, “If Racer holds together 
a day amidst those ’spouts and speeds, I’ll be surprised.” 

“She’s a stout craft,” Fafhrd said lightly. “Just think. 
Small Gloomy One, the southern continents, unknown to 
man! We’ll be the first to visit ’em!” 

“If there are any such. And our planks don’t split. 
Continents?—I’d give my soul for one small isle.” 

“The first to reach Nehwon’s south pole!” Fafhrd day¬ 
dreamed on. “The first to climb the southern Stardocks! 
The first to loot the treasures of the south! The first to 
find what land lies at antipodes from Shadowland, realm 
of Death! The first— 

The Mouser quietly removed himself to the other 
side of the shortened sail from Fafhrd and cautiously 
made his way to the prow, where he wearily threw him¬ 
self down in a narrow angle of shadow. He was dazed 
by wind, spray, exertion, the needling sun, and sheer 
velocity. He dully watched the coppery pinkish shimmer- 
sprights, which were holding position with remarkable 
steadiness for them at mast heiglit a ship’s length ahead. 

After a while he slept and dreamed that one of them 
detached itself from the other, and came down and 
hovered above him like a long rosy spectrum and then 
became a fond- and narrow-visaged green-eyed girl in 
his arms, who loosened his clothing with slim fingers cool 
as milk kept in a well, so that looking down closely he 
saw the nipples of her dainty breasts pressing like fresh- 
scoured copper thimbles into the curly dark hair on his 
chest. And she was saying softly and sweetly, head bent 
forward like his, lips and tongue brushing his ear, “Press 
on, press on. This is the only way to Life and immortality 
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and paradise.” And he replied, “My dearest love, I will.” 

He woke to Fafhrd’s shout and to a fugitive but 
clear, though almost blinding vision of a female face that 
was narrow and beautiful, but otherwise totally unlike 
that of the douce girl of his dream. A sharp, imperious 
face, wildly alive, made all of red-gold light, the irises of 
her wide eyes vermilion. 

He lifted up sluggishly. His jerkin was unlaced to his 
waist and pushed back off his shoulders. 

“Mouser,” Fafhrd said urgently, “when I first glimpsed 
you but now, you were all bathed in fire!” 

Gazing stupidly down, the Mouser saw twin threads 
of smoke rising from his matted chest where the nipples 
of his dream had pressed into it. And as he stared at 
the gray threads, they died. He smelled the stink of 
burning hair. 

He shook his head, blinked, and pushed himself to his 
feet. “What a strange fancy,” he said to Fafhrd. “The 
sun must have got in your eye. Say, look thete!” 

The five waterspouts had drawn far ahead and had 
been replaced by two groups (of three and four respec¬ 
tively) swiftly overtaking Black Racer from astern, the 
four rather distant, the three appallingly close, so that 
they could see clearly the structure of each: pillars of 
wild gray water almost a ship’s length thick and towering 
up to thrice mast height, where each broke off abruptly. 

And in the farther distance they could now see still 
more groups of speeding spouts, and most distant-dim 
yet speediest of all a gigantic single one that looked 
leagues thick. A-prow the twin shimmer-sprights led on. 

“ ’Tis passing strange,” Fafhrd averred. 

“Does one speak of a covey of waterspouts?” the 
Mouser wanted to know. “Or a pride? A congeries? A 
fountain? Or—^yes!—a tower! A tower of waterspouts!” 

The day passed and half the night, and their weird 
situation of eastward speeding held—and Black Racer 
held together. The sea was slick and moving in long low 
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swells across which blew thin, long, pale lines of foam. 
The wind was hurricane force at very least, but the ve¬ 
locity of the Great Equatorial Current had increased to 
match it. 

Overhead, nearly at mast-top, the full moon shone 
down, scantily scattered about with stars. Her White 
Huntress light showed the smooth surface of the racing 
sea to be outdinted near and far by towers of water¬ 
spouts racing by in majcstical array and yet with fan¬ 
tastical celerity, as if they somehow profited far more 
from the speed of the current than did Black Racer, At 
mast height and ship’s length ahead, the twin shimmer- 
sprights flew on like flags of silver lacc against the dark. 
All almost silently. 

‘‘Fafhrd,” the Gray Mouser spoke very softly, as if 
reluctant to break the silver moonlight’s spectral spell, 
“Tonight I clearly see that Nehwon is a vast bubble ris¬ 
ing through waters of eternity, with continents and isles 
afloat inside.” 

“Yes, and they’d move around—the continents, I 
mean—and bump each other,” Fafhrd said, softly too, 
albeit a little gruffly. “That is, providing they’d float at 
all. Which I most strongly doubt.” 

“Tliey move all orderly, in pre-established harmony,” 
the Mouser replied. “And as for buoyancy, think of the 
Sinking Land.” 

“But then where’d be the sun and moon and stars and 
planets nine?” Fafhrd objected. “All in a jumble in the 
bubble’s midst? That’s quite impossible—and ridicu¬ 
lous.” 

“I’m getting to the stars,” the Mouser said. “They’re all 
afloat in even stricter pre-established harmony in the 
Great Equatorial Ocean, which as we’ve seen this day 
and night, speeds around Nchwon’s waist once each day 
—that is, in its effects on the waterspouts, not on Black 
Racer. Why else, I ask you, is it also called the Sea of 
Stars?” 
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Fafhrd blinked, momentarily impressed against his 
will. Then he grinned. “But if this ocean’s all afloat with 
stars,” he demanded, “why can’t we see ’em all about 
our ship? Riddle me that, O Sagel” 

The Mouser smiled back at him, very composedly. 
“They’re all of ’em inside the waterspouts,” he said, 
“which are gray tubes of water pointing toward heaven 
—^by which I mean, of course, the antipodes of Nehwon. 
Ixjok up, bold comrade mine, at arching sky and heav¬ 
en’s top. You’re looking at the same Great Equatorial 
Ocean we’re afloat in, only halfway around Nehwon from 
Black Racer. You’re looking down (or up, what skills 
it?) the tubes of the waterspouts there, so you can see the 
star at bottom of each.” 

“I’m looking at the full moon too,” Fafhrd said. 
“Don’t try to tell me that’s at the bottom of a water¬ 
spout!” 

“But I will,” the Mouser responded gently. “Recall the 
gigantic spout like speeding mesa we briefly saw far 
south of us last noon? That was the moonspout, to invent 
a word. And now it’s raced to sky ahead of us, in half 
day since.” 

“Fry me for a sardine!” Fafhrd said with great feel¬ 
ing. Then he sought to collect his comprehension. “And 
tliose folk on Nehwon’s other side—up there —they’re 
seeing a star at the bottom of each waterspout now 
around us here?” 

“Of course not,” the Mouser said patiently. “Sunlight 
drowns out their twinkles for those folk. It’s day up 
there, you see.” He pointed at the dark near the moon. 
“Up there, you see, they’re bathed in highest noon, 
drenched in the light of sun, which now is somewhere 
near us, but hid from us by the thick walls of his sun- 
spout, to coin a word wholly analogous to moonspout.” 

“Oh, monstrous!” Fafhrd cried. “For if’s day up there, 
you little fool, why can’t we see it here? Why can’t we 
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see up there Nehwon lands bathed in light with bright 
blue sea around ’em? Answer me that!” 

“Because there arc two different kinds of light,” the 
Mouser said with an almost celestial tranquility. “Seem¬ 
ing the same by every local test, yet utterly diverse. First, 
there’s direct light, such as we’re getting now from moon 
and stars up there. Second, there is reflected light, which 
cannot make the really longer journeys, and certainly 
can’t recross—not one faint ray of it—^Nehwon’s central 
space to reach us here.” 

“Mouser,” Fafhrd said in a very small voice, but with 
great certainty, “you’re not just inventing words, you’re 
inventing the whole business—on the spur of the moment 
as you go along.” 

“Invent the Laws of Nature?” the Mouser asked with a 
certain horror. “That were far worse than darkest blas¬ 
phemy.” 

“Then in the name of all the gods at once!” Fafhrd 
demanded in a very large voice, “how can the sun be in 
a waterspout and not boil it all away in an instant in an 
explosion vast? Tell me at once.” 

“There are some things man was not meant to know,” 
the Mouser said in a most portentous voice. Then, swift¬ 
ly switching to the familiar, “or rather, since I am in no 
way superstitious, there are some things which have not 
yielded yet to our philosophy. An omission which in this 
instance I will remedy at once. There are, you see, two 
different kinds of energy, the one pure heat, the other 
purest light, which cannot boil the tiniest waterdrop— 
the direct light I’ve already told you of, which changes 
almost entirely to heat where e’er it hits, which in turn 
tells us why reflected light can’t make the long trip back 
through Nehwon’s midst. There, have I answered you?” 

“Oh damn, damn, damn,” Fafhrd said weakly. Then 
managing to rally himself, if only desperately for a last 
time, he asked somewhat sardonically, “All right, all 
right! But just where then is this floating sun you keep 
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invoking, tucked in his vast adamantine-walled water¬ 
spout?” 

“Look there,” the Mouser said, pointing due south, 
stcerside abeam. 

Across the moon-silvered gray field of the sea prieked 
out with speeding towers of waterspouts, almost at the 
dim distant horizon, Fafhrd saw a solitary gigantic water¬ 
spout huge as an island, taller than tallest mesa, moving 
east at least as swiftly as the rest and as ponderous-re- 
lentlessly as a juggernaut of the emperor of the Eastern 
Lands. The hair rose on the back of Fafhrd’s neek, he 
was harrowed with fear and wonder, and he said not a 
word, but only stared and stared as the horrendous thing 
forged ahead in its immensity. 

After awhile he began also to feel a great weariness. 
He looked ahead and a little up at the stiffly flapping 
silver lace of the twin shimmer-sprights before the prow, 
taking eomfort from their nearness and steadiness as if 
they were Black Racer's flags. He slowly lowered himself 
until he lay prone on the narrow, snugly abutting planks 
of the deck, his head toward the prow, his ehin propped 
on his hands, still observing the night-sprights. 

“You know how groups of stars sometimes wink out 
mysteriously on elearest Nehwon nights?” the Mouser 
said lightly and bemusedly. 

“That’s true enough, they do,” Fafhrd agreed, some¬ 
what sleepily. 

“That must be because the tubes of their waterspout- 
walls are bent enough, by a strong gale perehanee, to 
hide their light, keep it from getting out.” 

Fafhrd mumbled, “If you say so.” 

After a considerable pause the Mouser asked in the 
same tones, “Is it not passing strange to think that in 
the heart of each dark, gray ’spout out there dotting the 
main, there burns (without any heat) a jewel of blind¬ 
ing, purest diamond light?” 
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Fafhrd managed what might have been a weighty sigh 
of agreement. 

After another long pause the Mouser said reflectively, 
as one who tidies up loose ends, “It’s easy now to see, 
isn’t it, that the ’spouts small and great must all be tubes? 
For if they were solid water by some strange chance, 
they’d suck the oceans dry and fill the heavens with 
heaviest clouds—^nay, with the sea! You get my point?” 

But Fafhrd had gone to sleep. In his sleep he dreamed 
and in that dream he rolled over on his back and one of 
the shimmer-sprights parted from her sister and winged 
down to flutter close above him: a long and slender, 
black-haired form, moon pale, appareled in finest silver- 
shot black lace that witchingly enhanced her nakedness. 
She was gazing down at him tenderly yet appraisingly, 
with eyes that would have been violet had there been 
more light. He smiled at her. She slightly shook her head, 
her face grew grave, and she flowed down against him 
head to heel, her wraithlike fingers busy at the great 
bronze buckle of his heavy belt, while with long, night- 
cool cheek pressed ’gainst his fevered one, she whispered 
softly and yet most clearly in his ear, each word a symbol 
finely drawn in blackest ink on moon-white paper, “Turn 
back, turn back, my dearest man, to Shadowland and 
Death, for that’s the only way to stay alive. Trust only in 
the moon. Suspect all other prophecies but mine. So now, 
steer north, steer strongly strongly north.” 

In his dream Fafhrd replied, “I can’t steer north, I’ve 
tried. Love me, my dearest girl,” and she answered husk¬ 
ily, “That’s as may hap, my love. Seek Death to ’scape 
from him. Suspect all flaming youth and scarlet shes. 
Beware the sun. Trust in the moon. Wait for her cer¬ 
tain sign.” 

At that instant Fafhrd’s dream was snatched from him 
and he roused numbly to the Mouser’s sharp cries and 
to the chilling fugitive glimpse of a face narrow, beau¬ 
teous, and of most melancholy mien, pale violet-blue of 
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hue and with eyes like black holes. This above wraithlike, 
like-complccted figure, and all receding swift as thought 
amidst a beating of black wings. 

Then the Mouser was shaking him by the shoulders 
and crying out, “Wake up, wake up! Speak to me, man!’* 

Fafhrd brushed his face with the back of his hand 
and mumbled, “Wha’ happ’n?” 

Crouched beside him, the Mouser narrated rapidly 
and somewhat breathlessly, “The shimmer-sprights grew 
restless and ’gan play about the mast like corposants. One 
buzzed around me shrilly like) a wasp, and when I’d 
driven it off, I saw the other nosing you from toe to 
waist to head, then nuzzling your neck. Your flesh grew 
silver-white, as white as death, the whiles the corposant 
became your glowing shroud. I greatly feared for you 
and drove it off.” 

Fafhrd’s muddied eyes cleared somewhat whilst the 
Mouser spoke and when the latter was done, he nodded 
and said knowingly, “That would be right. She spoke me 
much of death and at the end she looked like it, poor 
sibyl.” 

“Who spoke?” the Mouser asked. “What sibyl?” 

“The shimmer-girl, of course,” Fafhrd told him. “You 
know what I mean.” 

He stood up. His belt began to slip. He stared down 
wide-eyes at the undone buckle, then drew it up and 
hooked it together swiftly. 

“Fafhrd, I don’t know what you’re talking of,” the 
Mouser denied, his expression suddenly hooded. “Girl? 
What girl? Art seeing mirages? Has lack of erotic exer¬ 
cise addled your wits? Have you turned moon-mad luna¬ 
tic?” 

At this point Fafhrd had to speak most sharply and 
shrewdly to the Mouser to get him to admit that he—the 
Mouser—^had suspected for days that the shimmer- 
sprights were girls, albeit girls with a strong admixture of 
the supernatural, insofar as any admixture of anything 
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is able to affect the essential girlness of any such being, 
which isn’t much. 

But the Mouser did eventually make the admission 
although his mind had not the edge-of-sleep honesty of 
Fafhrd’s and tended to drift off to musings on his bubble- 
cosmos. Yet under strong prompting by Fafhrd he even 
confessed to his encounter with the sun-red vermilion¬ 
eyed shimmer-girl last noon, when he’d looked afire, and 
upon Fafhrd’s insistence recalled the exact words she’d 
said to him in dream. 

“Your red girl spoke of Life and pressing on south to 
immortality and paradise,” Fafhrd summed up thought¬ 
fully, “whilst my dark dear talked of Death and turning 
back north toward Shadowland and Lankhmar and 
Cold Waste.” Then, with swift-growing excitement and 
utter amazement at his own insight, “Mouser, I see it all! 
There are two different pairs of shimmer-girls! The day¬ 
time ones (you spoke with one of those) are children of 
the sun and messengers from the fabled Land of Gods 
at Nehwon’s Life Pole. While the nighttimers, replacing 
them from dusk to dawn, are minions of the moon. White 
Huntress’ daughters, owing allegiance to the Shadowland, 
which lies across the world from the Life Pole.” 

“Fafhrd, hast thou thought,” the Mouser spoke from a 
brown study, “how nicely calculated must be the height 
and diameter of each waterspout-tube, so that the star at 
its bottom is seen from every spot in other half of Neh- 
won (up there, when it’s night there) but from no spot 
in our half down here?—^which incidentally explains why 
stars are brightest at zenith, you see all of each, not just 
a lens or biconvex meniscus. It seems to argue that some 
divinity must—” At that point the impact of Fafhrd’s 
words at last sank in and he said in tones less dreamy, 
“Two different sets of girls? Four girls in all? Fafhrd, I 
think you’re overcomplicating things. By Ildritch’s 
Scimitar—” 

“There are two sets of girl twins,” Fafhrd overrode 
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him. “That much is certain though all else be lies. And 
mark you this, Small Man, your sun-girls mean us ill 
though seeming to promise good, for how reach immor¬ 
tality and paradise except by dying? How reach Gods- 
land except by perishing? The whiles the sun, pure light 
or no, is baleful, hot, and deadly. But my moon-girls, 
seeming to mean us ill, intend good only—^being at once 
as cool and lovely as the moon. She said to me in dream, 
‘Turn back to Death,’ which sounds dire. But you and I 
have lived with Death for dozen years and ta’en no 
lasting hurt—^just as she said herself, ‘for that’s the only 
way to stay alive. Seek Death to ’scape from him! So 
steer we north at once!—as she directed. For if we keep 
on south, deeper and deeper into torrid realm of sun 
(‘Beware the sun,’ she said!) wc’ll die for sure, betrayed 
by your false, lying girls of fire. Recall, her merest touch 
made your chest smoke. While my girl said, ‘Suspect all 
flaming youth and scarlet shes,’ capping my argument.” 

“I don’t see that at all,” the Mouser said, “I like the 
sun myself, I always have. His searching warmth is best 
of medicines. It’s you who love the cold and clammy 
dark, you Cold Waste savage! My girl was sweet and 
fiery pink with life, while yours was gloomy-spoken and 
as livid as a corpse, on your own admission. Take her 
word for things? Not I. Besides, by Ildritch’s Scimitar— 
to get back to that—^the simplest explanation is always 
the best as well as the most elegant. There are two shim¬ 
mer-girls only, the one I spoke in .dream and the one you 
spoke—not four buzzing about bewilderingly and chang¬ 
ing guard at dawn and dusk, to our and their confusion. 
The two girls—only two!—look the same in outward 
seeming—copper by day, silver by night—^but inwardly 
mine is angel, yours deadly valkyr. As was revealed in 
dream, your surest guide.” 

“Now you are quibbling,” Fahrd said decisively, “and 
in making my head spin, to boot, with ’wildering words. 
This much is clear to me: Wc now get ready, and ready 
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Black Racer, to steer north, as my poor lovely moon-girl 
strongly advised me more than once.” 

“But Fafhrd,” the Mouser protested, “we tried again 
and again to steer north yesterday and failed each time. 
' What reason have you to suppose, you big lug— 

Fafhrd cut in with, “ ‘Trust only in the moon,’ she 
said. ‘Wait for her certain sign.’ So wait we, for the nonce, 
and watch. Look at the sea and sky, idiot boy, and be 
amazed.” 

The Mouser was indeed. While they had been disput¬ 
ing, intent only on the cuts and thrusts and parries and 
ripostes of their word-duel, the smooth surface of the rac¬ 
ing Sea of Stars had changed from sleek and slick to mat 
yet ripply. Great vibrations were speeding across it, mak¬ 
ing the leopard-boat quiver. The moon-silvered lines of 
foam were blowing over it less predictably—^the hurri¬ 
cane itself, though diminished no whit, was getting flukey, 
the wind now hot, now cold about their necks. While in 
the sky were clouds at last, coming in swiftly from north¬ 
west and east at once and mounting toward the moon. 
All of nature seemed to cringe apprehensively, as if in 
anticipation of some dire event about to hap, heralding 
war in heaven. The two silvery shimmer-sprights appeared 
to share this foreboding or presentiment, for they ’gan fly 
about most erratically, their lace wildly aflow, uttering 
high cheeping cries and whistlings of alarm against the 
unnatural silence and at last parting so that one hovered 
agitatedly to the southeast above the prow, the other near 
the stem to the northwest. 

The rapidly thickening clouds had blotted out most of 
the stars and mounted almost to the moon. The wind 
held still, exactly equalling the current’s speed. Black 
Racer poised, as if at crest of a gigantic wave. For an 
instant the sea seemed to freeze. Silence was absolute. 

The Mouser looked straight up and uttered from the 
back of his throat a half choked, high pitched, little 
scream that froze his comrade’s blood. After mastering 
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that shock, Fafhrd looked up too—at just which instant 
it grew very dark. The hungry clouds had blotted out 
the moon. 

“Why did you so cry out?” he demanded angrily. 

The Mouser answered with difficulty, his teeth chatter¬ 
ing, “Just before the clouds closed on her, the moon 
moved/' 

“How could you know that, you little fool, when the 
clouds were moving?—^which always makes the moon 
seem to move.” 

“I don’t know, but as sure as I stand firm-footed here, 
I saw it! The moon began to move/' 

“Well, if the moon be in a waterspout, as you claim, 
she’s subject to all whims of wind and wave. So what’s 
so blood-curdlingly strange in her moving?” Fafhrd’s 
frantic voice belied the reasonableness of his question. 

“I don’t know,” the Mouser repeated in a curiously 
small, strained voice, his teeth still clinking together, **but 
I didn't like it/' 

The shimmer-sprint at the stern whistled thrice. Her 
nervously twisting, lacy, silver luminescence stood out 
plainly in the black night, as did her sister’s at the prow. 

“It is the sign!” Fafhrd cried hoarsely. “Ready to go 
about!” And he threw his full weiglit against the tiller, 
driving it steerside and so the rudder loadside, to steer 
them north. Black Racer responded most sluggishly, but 
did break the grip of current and wind to the extent of 
swinging north a point or two, no more. 

A long flat lightning flash split the sky and showed the 
gray sea to the horizon’s rim, where they now saw two 
giant waterspouts, the one due south, the other rushing 
in from the west. Thunder crashed like armies or arma¬ 
das meeting at an iron-sonorous Armageddon. 

Then all was wildfire and chaos in the night, great 
crashing waves, and winds that fought like giants whose 
heads scraped heaven. Whilst round about the ship the 
shimmer-sprights fought too, now two, now seeming four 
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of them at least as they circled and dipped at and about 
each other. The frozen sea was ripped, great rags of it 
thrown skyward, pits opening that seemed to go down 
to the black, mucky scabottom unknown to man. 
Lightning and deafening thunderclaps became almost 
continuous, revealing all. And through that all. Black 
Racer somehow lived, a chip in chaos, Fafhrd and 
Mouser performing prodigies of seamanship. 

And now from the southwest the second giant water¬ 
spout drove in like a moving mountain, sending griCat 
swells before it that mightily aided Fafhrd’s tillering, driv¬ 
ing them north, and north again, and again still north. 
While from the south the first giant ’spout turned back, 
or so it seemed, and those two (moonspout and sun- 
spout?) battled. 

And then of a sudden it was as if Black Racer had 
struck a wall. Fafhrd and Mouser were thrown to the 
deck and when they had madly struggled to their feet 
they found to their utter astonishment that their leopard- 
boat was floating in calm water, while in the distance 
lightning and thunder played, almost inaudible and un¬ 
seen to their numbed ears and half-blinded eyes. There 
were no stars and moon, only thick night. There were no 
shimmer-sprights. Their sail was split to ribbons, the 
faint lightning showed. Under his hand Fafhrd felt a 
looseness in the tiller, as if the whole steering assem¬ 
blage had been strained to breaking point and only sur¬ 
vived by miracle. 

The Mouser said, “She lists a little to stem and steer- 
side, don’t you think? She’s taking water, I trow. Perhaps 
there’s stuff shifted below. Man we the pump. Later we 
can bend on a new sail.” 

So they fell to and for some hours worked together 
silently as in many old times, nursing the leopard-boat 
and making all new, by light of two lanterns Fafhrd 
rigged from the mast that burned purest leviathan-oil, for 
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the storm had entirely gone with its lightnings and the 
dark clouds pressed down. 

As the cloud ceiling did, indeed, over all Nehwon that 
night (and day on other side). Over the subsequent 
months and years reports drifted in of the Great Dark, as 
it came mostly to be called, that had shrouded all 
Nehwon for a space of hours, so that it was never truly 
known whether the moon had monstrously traveled half¬ 
way round the world that time to battle with the sun and 
then back again to her appointed spot, or no, though 
there were scattered but persistent disquieting rumors of 
such a dread journeying glimpsed through fugitive gaps 
in the cloud-cover, and even that the sun himself had 
briefly moved to war with her. 

After long while Fafhrd said quietly as they took a 
break from their labors, “It’s lonely without the shimmer- 
sprights, don’t you think?” 

The Mouser said, “Agreed. I wonder if they’d ever have 
led us to treasure, or ever so intended? Or would have 
led us, or one of us, somewhere, either your spright, or 
mine?” 

“I still firmly believe there were four sprights,” Fafhrd 
said. “So either pair of twins might have led us some¬ 
where together without parting us.” 

“No, there were only two sprights,” the Mouser said, 
“and they were set on leading us in very different direc¬ 
tions, antipodean, off from each other.” And when 
Fafhrd did not reply he said after a time, “Part of me 
wishes Fd gone with my fiery girl to find what’s like to 
dwell in paradise bathed by the splendid sxm.” 

Fafhrd said, “Part of me wishes I’d followed my 
melancholy maid to dwell in the pale moon, spending the 
summer months mayhap in Shadowland.” Then, after a 
silent space, “But man was not meant for paradise, I 
trow, whether of warmth or coolth. No, never, never, 
never, never.” 

“Never shares a big bed with once,” the Mouser said. 
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While they were speaking it had grown light. The 
clouds had dl lifted. The new sail shone. The leviathan 
lamps burned wanly, their clear beam aljpost invisible 
against the paling sky. Then in the farthest distance 
north the two adventurers made out the loom of a great 
aurochs couchant, unmistakeable sign of the southern¬ 
most headland of the Eastern Lands. 

“We’ve weathered Lankhmar continent in a single day 
and night,” the Mouser said. 

A breeze sprang up from the south, stirring the still 
air. They set course north up the long Sea of the East. 


Fafhrd and Me 


Fafhrd and the Gray Mouser were bom of the Bank¬ 
rupt Thirties and like true depression children they didn’t 
earn a cent for years and years—five years, to be exact. 

It was 1934. Five years earlier the market had 
crashed; the Wall Street chaps had jumped from their 
windows or lived for months and years in terror of red 
revolt by the apple-sellers and the bread-line men; one 
of them had gone haring off to lay the groundwork for 
Alcoholics Anonymous. 

And in 1934 prosperity still seemed a-crumble to 
those of us who were around, despite the small begin¬ 
nings of social security; in the next year Congress would 
vote the president four billion dollars for plain unem¬ 
ployment relief—the WPA, PWA and such: a desperate 
bribe to desperate men. Midwestern bank robbers were 
folk heroes. 
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Jobs seemed impossible to come by and were often 
rather odd: during the past two years I had been hiring 
out as an Episcopalian minister; my friend Harry 
Fischer had been putting on puppet shows featuring the 
chuckling murderer Punch and the grisly hangman Jack 
Ketch. 

Twenty-five dollars a 48-hour week was a princely 
wage for college graduates. The Blue Eagle of the NRA 
was affrighting business men while giving them uncon¬ 
fessed hope. Fascism was gathering its final horrendous 
strength in Europe. Most extroverted brave young radi¬ 
cals were Marxists of some stripe; the introverted ones 
patched their lives together week by week, hunted work, 
jeered at the world, played chess or the newly-invented 
contract bridge, read voraciously, and dreamed. 

Despite need for escape, the pulp magazines were 
fading—^thc weekly pulps of the Twenties were gone. The 
lavish movie houses from the same decade—^Balaban & 
Katz baroque—seemed haunted palaces. TV, using whirl¬ 
ing metal Nipkov disks as scanners, was an experiment 
inside GE labs and around Schenectady. Pee-wee golf 
had replaced the luxurious private links with their mar¬ 
ble-lined locker rooms and gold-plated shower heads. 
H. G. Wells was predicting in The Shape of Things to 
Come an America with the clockwork all run down, and 
in very truth fear and lethargy still gripped our land. 

The two creators of Fafhrd and the Gray Mouser. 
shared this uneasy lethargy. In the summer of 1934 my 
friend Harry Fischer had written to me from Louisville, 
Kentucky: ‘T am static for fear that any motion would 
be fatal. The gods have laid my soul aside to moulder 
for a time,” and I had written to him from Atlantic High¬ 
lands, New Jersey: “We still have those great foreknowl¬ 
edges of ourselves that you call adolescent fancies. But 
they will become mouldy and rotten and the trolls will 
creep into them greedily if we do not act soon. Our 
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dreams will become the nests of the little gray ones, un¬ 
less. ... 

“But there is much of strong hope,” I went on to say, 
and indeed this was tme for that September I received 
from Harry a long letter in which was embedded this 
seminal fragment, which I quoted in full in the foreword 
to my Arkham House book Night's Black Agents: 

“For all do fear the one known as the Gray Mouser. 
He walks with swagger ’mongst the bravos, though he’s 
but the stature of a child. His costume is all of gray, 
from gauntlets to boots and spurs of steel.” 

Of Fafhrd he wrote that he laughed merrily and was 
“full seven feet in height. His eyes wide-set, were proud 
and of fearless mein. His wrist between gauntlet and 
mail was white as milk and tliick as a hero’s ankle.” 

They met “in the walled city of the Tuatha De Danann 
called Lankhmar, built on the edge of the Great Salt 
Marsh . . . and so the saga of the Gray Mouser and 
Fafhrd was begun.” 

In a letter postmarked September 24, 1934, and writ¬ 
ten in Atlantic Highlands, N. J. on Lower New York Bay, 
I replied: 

“Last night I walked down by devious paths to the sea. 
And there I sat beside a congeries of silver gas tanks in 
the light of a veiled moon. I crouched upon a bulkhead 
and the sea lapped subtly at the rocks about my feet. 

“And it came to pass then that a low black craft slid 
into my range of vision. In tlie back rose the ominous 
frame of Fafhrd, clad all in black. Ever and anon he 
would change their course when a whisper floated back 
from the bow, where the grays of the Mouser’s garments 
hung over the sea like a ghost’s. Through a strange 
scopic instrument he was peering into the sea—only I 
noted that the instrument made no ripples where it en¬ 
tered the deeps: it was not into our local waters that the 
instrument peered. 

“There came a swirl of waters on that calm night as 
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if a whirlpool that lay at right angles to the boat had 
seized it. I caught a glimpse of the Mouser fighting jin 
indistinct creature that held eight swords in as many 
writhing arms. Immediately afterwards the dark sea was 
empty.” 

Of these two fragments Harry’s has style and polish, a 
remarkable example of hitting the right tone on the first 
attempt. Mine is a reverie projected on the real world: I 
actually did go down by those oil tanks at night and sit 
by New York Bay and imagine things. 

It is clear that Harry had been reading Irish myth and 
legend, for the Tuatha De Danann were the pagan gods 
of Ireland, children of Danu, the great goddess of fertility 
and death. They were later identified with the Aes Sidhe, 
or Little People. 

This link with the world of Irish myth was soon 
dropped, however, and was not as great to start with as 
might appear. Lankhmar and the Great Salt Marsh are 
not to be found there, and while Fafhrd as first described 
is a rather typical Celtic hero, the Mouser certainly is 
not—^he already sounds medieval, perhaps Mediterranean, 
a being of dark alleyways and docks rather than green 
forests and meads, a small handsome gray gargoyle come 
to life. 

Incidentally, my vision of the Mouser and Fafhrd 
peering down into dark waters for hints of alien life— 
while I peer at them through the dark—^is a very apt 
picture of the writer at his creative work. He peers into 
the black pool of his unconscious mind, glimpses a flash 
of green, notes down the exact shade of color and rhythm 
of disappearance—and then as much as a year later, in 
the course of actually writing a story, hooks and pulls 
out of that pool a seventy-tentacled green monster tall as 
a skyscraper. 

Now let us take a closer look at the two young men 
who penned and typed the fragments I’ve just quoted. 
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Although sharing the general mood of the mid-Thirties, 
they were anything but typical depression children. 

I was born December 24, 1910, son of the Shakespear¬ 
ean actor-manager of the same name. I was deeply 
familiar from early childhood with the more commonly 
presented plays of Shakespeare. I went to the University 
of Chicago, where my interests, aside from writing, 
shifted from chemistry to physics to math to psychology 
to philosophy to theology—a quaintly precise trending 
from the material to the insubstantial. After a rather 
brief acting career with my father’s last touring company 
and an even briefer try at the movies, I became an en¬ 
cyclopedia writer, a magazine editor, and finally a free¬ 
lance writer. 

Harry Otto Fischer was bom July 9, 1910, the same 
year but all the way across the zodiac from me—^Cancer 
to my Capricorn. He early became a wide-ranging reader, 
soaking up everything from Weird Tales and Astounding 
and Edgar Rice Burroughs to Wassermann and Joyce and 
Proust, by way of Eric Linklater, Richard Aldington, and 
James Branch Cabell. In 1935 he married the artist 
Martha McElroy, who created the earliest pictorial rep¬ 
resentations of Fafhrd and the Mouser and drew the first 
full maps of Lankhmar and the world of Nehwon. Despite 
his early-maturing literary ability, Harry went into the 
box business, where he became a designer and engineer 
specializing in corrugated packaging. The sword Scalpel 
scored pasteboard, the dagger Cat’s Claw stapled it. I 
have never heard of any of his cartons turning out to 
contain poisonous eels of Lankhmar’s salt marsh, or giant 
spiders of Klesh, but I have my hopes. 

Harry and I met about 1930. We had much in com¬ 
mon: a great interest in fantasy and romantic literature 
such as H. Rider Haggard’s and Talbot Mundy’s; a 
liking for sardonic German wit; both fencers, chess and 
bridge enthusiasts too; there were strong dramatic streaks: 
my own Shakespeare and Ibsen, his puppet shows (which 
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he and his wife created and produced jointly) and later 
his semi-professional ballet dancing (his wife designed 
sets). 

Corresponding with Harry, my typical letters rather 
quickly jumped from ten lines to ten pages. Soon we 
were exchanging missives in which news, commentary, 
and talk about books were regularly spaced out with ex¬ 
temporized fragments of fantasy and poetry. We would 
often take up each other’s conceits and, tossing the 
literary ball (or bull) back and forth, produce series of 
loosely related fragments. We explored several other 
imaginary worlds before that of Lankhmar came dimly 
into view. 

First there was the universe of the Elder Gods, shading 
into the realm of Loki and the trolls, which grew equally 
from the Elder Edda and Peer Gynt. 

Next there was the philosophy of chaoticism: “The only 
God is Chaos, and Chaos is his prophet.” 

Then there were the Wischmeiers, a prolific Central- 
European family of rogue geniuses—perhaps a little pre¬ 
dictive of the brilliant Hungarians who have played so 
prominent a part in American scientific and intellectual 
life the last thirty years: Gamov, Wiener, Teller, Franz 
Alexander, Szilard, von Neumann, and their compatriots. 

The first Wischmeiers were invented on the spur of the 
moment to confound a Louisville friend who by some al¬ 
most unimaginable sleight had managed to read Spen- 
glcr’s Decline of the West before Harry or I did. It seems 
that Adolf and Herman Wischmeier had written a five- 
volume commentary on that work, disproving the Ger- 
' man cyclic historian’s theses at almost every point. They 
were students of Freud, a psycho-mythologist and mytho- 
psychologist respectively, and were currently engaged in 
psychoanalyzing the Norse gods, much as Freud had tak¬ 
en to pieces Hamlet, Oedipus, Moses, and Leonardo da 
Vihei. 

A flesh-and-blood professor of psychology belittled 
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their work to Harry, but never questioned their existence 
—minor students of Freud, he would say. 

And then there was a Wischmeier who circumnavi¬ 
gated the cosmos in a fiery chariot (establishing inci¬ 
dentally that it was not saddle-shaped)—^Elijah Wisch¬ 
meier, I believe. 

A Chicago friend of ours, Georg Mann, joined the 
game—believe by inventing Ottocar Wischmeier, who 
falsified the entire history of the Middle Ages. Georg be¬ 
came more deeply interested than Harry or I in those 
rapscallion masterminds, those modem Cagliostros, those 
scarecrow profundities. Georg was another even more 
wide-ranging reader with a rat-trap memory—^no, a 
memory that struck down and embalmed thousands of 
facts at once, like DDT. He was the first student to start 
from scratch and win a degree at the University of Chica¬ 
go under Hutchin’s new plan for accelerated learning. 
Georg continued to accelerate and eventually published 
in New Directions annuals several long satiric and 
polemical biographical essays about members of the 
Wischmeier tribe. “Anselm Wischmeier” takes apart the 
neo-Thomists. “Azeff Wischmeier, the Bolshevik Bureau¬ 
crat” anticipated all of Orwell’s 1984 and Animal Farm 
—^but, unfortunately for Georg, at the peak of our war¬ 
time friendship with Russia. 

He later returned to satiric writing with two con¬ 
temporary-scene novels published by Macmillan: The 
Dollar Diploma, which tells all about the fund-rais¬ 
ing drives of big private universities, and The Blind 
Ballots, which takes a bitterly humorous look at subur¬ 
ban school boards and politicking. 

I have digressed here because the Wischmeiers are a 
good example of how contagious the game of imaginary 
worlds can be and of how a little imaginative humor may 
lead someone to years of work behind the typewriter. 
Writers, be warned! 
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Now what does this background material tell us about 
the origins of the Mouser and Fafhrd? 

For one thing, that those origins were most diverse. 
Remember chaoticism! 

For another, that we were using all our characters, in¬ 
cluding Fafhrd and the Mouser, to comment on life and 
the affairs of the world. 

Fafhrd began as a somewhat regulation hero, though 
he has grown much less so. As for the Gray Mouser, one 
can point out faint similarities to Loki, Peer Gynt, 
Francois Villon, Etzel Andergast in Wassermann’s Kerk- 
hoven trilogy, Spendiiis in Flaubert’s Salammbo, Jurgen 
himself and Horvendile in The Cream of the Jest, even 
the Pied Piper of Hamelin and Punch as a young man, 
but they are greatly outweighed by the differences— 
quite unconvincing. The Mouser stubbornly remains the 
Mouser alone. 

Authors, of course, inevitably put much of themselves 
into their characters. So in a sense Harry Fischer is the 
Gray Mouser and I am Fafhrd. 

Being Fafhrd to some degree has been, over the years, 
an interesting responsibility, which I have fulfilled more 
in imagination than reality. 

I do fence with the three weapons and I have owned 
workaday sabers, both the fairly comfortable weapon of 
the Civil War and the ponderous straight blade issued to 
the U. S. Cavalry just before World War I, which I can 
liken only to a skewer suitable for broiling roast-size 
shishkebab. I hav6 occasionally toyed with one of the 
latter weapons in the manner of Fafhrd, handling it as a 
foil rather than a broadsword, and I find it really is better 
for thrusting; if you swing it in a great swashing stroke, 
you’re apt to fall down. 

And occasionally I look down at my unexercised 
frame and I think of Fafhrd, and I go out and climb a 
fifty-foot mountain or scale a ten-foot rock wall. Or 
drive a mountain road just fast enough to make the tir^s 
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Start to squeak. Or sail a sailboat in a lagoon. Or plunge 
into a medium-size Pacific roller, but not one of the real¬ 
ly big ones that come crashing in for three days every 
three years, all the way from Japan. 

For a while I was handier- at living up to Fafhrd’s 
reputation for wine-bibbing, but I discovered that this 
was incompatible with being the skald and scribe of the 
expedition. As the poet Peter Viereck puts it, “Art, like 
the bartender, is never drunk”—though he rightly stays 
in the midst of every wild party. 

To find out more about the origins of Fafhrd and the 
Mouser than I’ve already told, you will have to consult 
Ningauble of the Seven Eyes. 

Sheelba of the Eyeless Face, the balancing mystic- 
counselor figure to Ningauble in the stories, is perhaps the 
last clear trace of Irish-sounding invention in them. 

Although 1934 ended with Fafhrd and the Mouser 
sharply crystalized, their background world or worlds 
was indeterminate. 

In the autumn of 1935 I began a novella of the Twain, 
set in the misty period and empire of the Seleucids, and 
finished it early in 1936. This tale was rejected by sev¬ 
eral book publishers and by Farnsworth Wright of Weird 
Tales as being too full of stylistic novelties. It went 
through three or four recastings and rewritings, and was 
finally published in 1947 as “Adept’s Gambit” in my 
Arkham House collection Night’s Black Agents. 

At this point I want to state categorically that the 
cavern of Ningauble has obscure space-time linkages— 
perhaps some sort of seven-fold warps—^which permit 
Fafhrd and the Mouser to adventure occasionally in oth¬ 
er worlds than that of Nehwon. 

In January 1936 I married Jonquil Stephens, one more 
Cancer and superswift reader with interests ranging from 
the earliest British poets to the latest murder writers, 
from medieval manuscripts to the modem Russian novel. 
In the late summer of that year she put me (and a little 
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later Harry) in touch with H. P. Lovecraft, who criticized 
and circulated “Adept’s Gambit”—and incidentally en¬ 
gendered in me a larger respect for careful literary polish¬ 
ing and historical researching. 

At about the same time I was working up a many- 
chaptered novel of the Mouser and Fafhrd which had as 
a working title The Tale of the Grain Ships. In the writ¬ 
ten chapters of this novel Lankhmar became more real 
—a sort of dark counter-Rome, eventually “The City of 
the Black Toga”—^but, perhaps more important, another 
country emerges into view. In a letter to Harry Fischer 
postmarked December 9, 1936, and sent from Los 
Angeles to Louisville, I say that I am planning a new story, 

. . set in a country that has just been sent by kind 
dreams: a land a little like Norway in its houses, but 
more like Thrace because of its city-states and empire.” 

On the back of the envelope I have written in ink (along 
with a picture of trolls oozing from the windows of squat 
stone towers in a rocky landscape): 

“And the King of the new country to be described in 
this letter was called: Movarl, Overlord of the Eight Cities 
and of the Northward Limit of lUik-Ving.” 

Later in the body of the same letter I drew a rather 
blocky yet moderately detailed map of my new country, 
this Land of the Eight Cities. Borders were left open, 
names incompletely listed. And while I seemed to want 
the world of Nehwon definitely linked to the real world 
of today, I didn’t want to specify exactly where it lies 
and whether in the past or the future. 

In the following years the World of Nehwon, mapped 
in greater detail and artistry by Martha Fischer, became 
more definite and self-consistent, but its linkage with our 
reality has never been precisely determined. It seems to 
lie in an alternate universe. 

Meanwhile Harry Fischer was working up Mouser ma¬ 
terial in Louisville, for in the same letter I write: “That 
tale of Fafhrd and the Mouser and the king with two 
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sons will be a grand one. I delight in magicians and a 
story that would use several score of them, all arranged* 
in different guilds and fraternities.” 

Harry eventually elaborated this briefly-noted imagin¬ 
ing into the half-written beginnings of an adventure set 
in the subterranean city-kingdom of Quarmall, south of 
Lankhmar. 

I wrote about 150 pages of The Tale of the Grain 
Ships, discovered one morning that I still had not in¬ 
troduced many of the main characters or really launched 
into the plot, and I gave up working on it—the problem 
of earning a day-to-day living had become too pressing. 

It was not until January 1961 that, encouraged by 
Cele Goldsraith^s purchase of two new tales for Fan¬ 
tastic, I was able to sift seriously through the material 
again and write the finished tale of the rats and the grain 
ships, published in Fantastic as “Scylla’s Daughter.” 

But I do not want to leave that golden period of 1936, 
that period of first massive imaginings, without one last 
quote from that serviceable Los Angeles letter of De¬ 
cember 9, 1936—a quote which possibly tells more 
about the real origins of the intrigue-ridden, pleasure- 
sated, sorcery-working, thief-ruled city of Lankhmar, its 
fat merchants and cut-throat rogues, its gilded courtesans 
and shrewd mountebanks, and its linkages to a certain 
city in our own world, than perhaps' even Sheelba 
knows: 

“Last night we were at a cocktail party given by John 
Barrymore and the wife of his lately much publicized 
romance [Elaine Barry]. It was at a huge place—at 
least it had one two-storey room in which I could stretch 
without limit. There we did meet the following: Freder¬ 
ic March, James Cagney, Edward Arnold, Pat O’Brien, 
Johnny Weismueller, Frank Shields, Alan Mowbray, 
Luella Parsons (Hearst’s Hungarian witch and all-power¬ 
ful columnist), several directors, producers, and lesser 
fry. 
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“It amazed me greatly for awhile, to see so many of 
America’s symbols all at once. However, then I got 
wedged between Mr. Barrymore and Mr. March and dis¬ 
covered, much to my surprise, that they have bottoms 
that wedge in much the same fashion as any other per¬ 
son’s. 

“However, most of them seemed very good-natured, 
unassuming and pleasant—^who isn’t who’s making a lot 
of money? Mr. Barrymore is charmingly foul-mouthed, 
making up in roaring and gusto what he lacks in subtlety 
and studiousness. He was explaining (and impersonating) 
a certain gargoyle on Notre Dame at one time—how it sat 
and looked down at the city and said nothing but—and 
I euphemize—^ ‘[Excrement! Excrement!] All [excre¬ 
ment]!’ As I pointed out to him, it was likely for fear of 
what gargoyles themselves might do in that line that their 
makers often ended them off at the waist. And then he 
would roar and get maudlin and say—again I euphemize 
— ‘When you get up tonight, take a good long sweet 
[urination] and think of me, will you?’ 

“This would be a fine place for you. Gray Mouser. 
Everyone and everything is so confused; in fact, there is 
so much of chaos out here, chaos built on fear, sus¬ 
picion, too much and too little bureaucracy, that a per¬ 
son with a knowledge of the whims and pettishnesses of 
the blind god Azathoth would have the upper hand.” 

ril say no more about this quote than that it illustrates 
a creative point I firmly hold: Fantasy must be fertilized 
—yes, watered and manured —from the real world. 

After this Los Angeles period, Fafhrd and the Mouser 
languished unpublished and largely unworked-on for 
two years. Then in 1939 the magazine Unknown ap¬ 
peared—a black bombshell in the fantasy world. I took 
the silver bit in my teeth, devised a somewhat choppier, 
more action-packed style of narrative than Harry and I had 
used in our letters, set up for myself the rule that my 
heroes should be not Conans or Troses but earthy char- 
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acters with earthy weaknesses, winning in the end most¬ 
ly by luck from villains and supernatural forces more 
powerful than themselves, and I turned out the novelette 
“Two Sought Adventure,” which appeared in the August 
issue of Unknown —a bit of fantasy guerrilla warfare be¬ 
fore the real kind set in next month along the Vistula 
River. 

When I used the same title for my Gnome Press collec¬ 
tion of 1957, this novelette became “The Jewels in the 
Forest.” 

Another year of languishing and I gave a touch of plot 
to a short mood-piece and made my second Fatod- 
Mouser sale to Unknown: “The Bleak Shore.” 

There followed “The Howling Tower,” “The Sunken 
Land,” and ‘Thieves’ House.” 

Oddly, no Fafhrd-Mouser story was ever published in 
Weird Tales, though more than one was submitted there, 
all but “Adept’s Gambit” in the period after Farnsworth 
Wright. My “oddly” was confirmed by John W. Camp¬ 
bell, Jr., who more than once remarked in accepting a 
story, “This is more of a Weird Tales piece than l7/i- 
known usually prints. However— 

After Unknown, become Unknown Worlds, folded in 
1943 the appearances of Fafhrd and the Mouser became 
infrequent. In 1951 Suspense took “Dark Vengeance,” 
which became “Claws from the Night” in the collection. 

In 1953 Bea Mahaffey encouraged me to do for Other 
Worlds “The Seven Black Priests,” based on an off-trail 
chapter from the long story of the grain ships. 

Then in 1959 I did “Lean Times in Lankhmar,” pure¬ 
ly from nostalgia, writing with freedom and not avoiding 
grotesqueries and humor—^the title, by the way, was sug¬ 
gested by George Orwell’s Down and Out in Paris and 
London, another indication of the close back-door link¬ 
age between fantasy and realism. I was greatly enheart- 
ened when it was accepted for Fantastic by Cele Gold- 
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smith, who subsequently bought “When the Sea King’s 
Away,” “Scylla’s Daughter,” and “The Unholy GraiL” 

Over the years, through good times and bad, the 
Mouser and Fafhrd have become such good familiar 
friends to me, teasing or bullying me out of my dis¬ 
couraged moods when no one else could, that I have no 
doubt I will continue to solicit adventures from them. 

—^Los Angeles, 1962 

Reading the foregoing a dozen years later, it struck me 
as “mostly true, with some stretchers,” as Huck Finn 
described The Adventures of Tom Sawyer, so I decided 
to publish it here just as it is with all its now (1974) 
rather quaint “euphemisms” because it does catch the 
romantic side of the Great Depression and also the flam¬ 
boyant spirit in which the Fafhrd-Mouser stories have 
always been written. The euphemisms, incidentally, 
weren’t in my original letter to Harry, but were inserted 
when I read the piece in 1962 to Chicon III,^that year’s 
World Science Fiction Convention. 

The stretchers? Well, I didn’t precisely hire out as an 
Episcopal minister for two years; that just sounded ir¬ 
resistibly dashing when I wrote it. What actually hap¬ 
pened was that for one year I attended the gray gothic 
General Theological Seminary in Lower Manhattan on a 
very generous scholarship that almost took care of all my 
tuition, room, and board (which included the luxuries of 
a resident physician and the use of ultraviolet sun lamps, 
besides abundant and delicious food and a practical fire¬ 
place in my room that drew very well because its chim¬ 
ney was four storeys tall). Weekends I earned the re¬ 
mainder of my living by running two somewhat decayed 
missionary churches (as they are actually called) in 
Atlantic Highlands and Highlands, New Jersey, near Sandy 
Hook, under the supervision of the priest at Middleton, 
some distance inland, who came in person once a month 
to say mass. I endlessly visited parishioners, wrote my 
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own rather short (ten minutes) sermons, ran attendance 
up from three or four to thirty or forty at each church, 
almost got myself seduced by a beautiful, blonde, mental¬ 
ly retarded parishioner, and waylaid and robbed by her 
boyfriend, and was officially entitled to call myself both 
lay reader and minister. I preached, baptized, buried, 
and conducted other services, though I couldn’t—^per¬ 
haps providentially, considering Fafhrd’s impulses—say 
mass, marry, or bless in God’s name, those being priestly 
prerogatives. 

The Middleton priest, by the way, who got me into 
the whole business in the first place, was a very remark¬ 
able man, the Reverend Ernest (“Beezie”) W. Mande- 
ville, who also edited The Churchman (which published 
my first stories. Biblical fictions and science fantasies for 
children), ran an employment bureau for clergymen, 
angeled a couple of Broadway plays later on, and headed 
an advertising agency which had Bermuda as one of its 
clients. When I was somewhat hurriedly confirmed be¬ 
fore going to the Seminary, a service requiring the pres¬ 
ence of a bishop, Beezie got my father to dress up as 
Shylock for one of those weird and wonderful publicity 
photographs (my father in his stage beard and gabardine, 
representing the Old Testament, me in my cassock, Beezie 
in his robes; the bishop kept out of it) that were an 
innocent joy of the naive and robust decades between 
the two world wars. The picture got good distribution, 
too, in the newspapers. 

After a few months at the Seminary, I realized that 
despite my genuine interest in my two now thriving 
churches and in the very fine scholarly courses I was 
taking and the Gregorian chants I was learning, and my 
satisfaction in earning my own living, and the somewhat 
nervous pleasure I got from preaching and running little 
religious shows, I nevertheless did not have a lasting vo¬ 
cation and that the whole project was a little too far out 
for me, a little too much of a real life fantasy. So after 
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serving out what I thought of as “my year,’’ I screwed 
up my courage and bowed out, to the voiced disap¬ 
pointment of a few, but doubtless to the unvoiced relief 
of many more. 

Now that Fve written all this, it sounds more of a 
stretcher than ever. Nevertheless it’s true. 

Other stretchers? Well, I think I got “Midwestern bank 
robbers were folk heroes” mostly much later on from the 
lively and vivid film Bonnie and Clyde. While at the 
time I read about them in The Chicago Tribune they 
sounded like dangerous people I hoped I’d never meet 
except in fiction and the newspapers. Brave Fafhrd! 

Also, I may not have emphasized sufficiently that I 
was completely cushioned from any serious economic 
distress during the Depression. By happy chance my 
father began in the autumn of 1929, just when the 
market crashed, the only three years in which his career 
was financially secure and quite richly remunerative, as 
star, director, and professional head of the Chicago 
Civic Shakespeare Society, a venture privately\ funded in 
advance. Naturally that came to an end, along with most 
theater in this country for a few years. But when it be¬ 
came impossible for my father to tour a Shakespearean 
company remarkably modem in settings and acting style 
—^his basic vocation—^he was able to cash in on his 
reputation by freelancing in the movies at Hollywood, 
which provided him and his family with a good income 
while allowing him time for his many active, lone-wolf 
avocations: carpentry, brick-laying, sculpture and cast¬ 
ing same, oil painting, bread making, and photography. 
As a result my own struggle was for independence rather 
than sheer survival. Althou^ I eventually worked at 
mostly editorial desk jobs for a solid eighteen years, I al¬ 
ways had the financial security that allowed me to pursue 
my writing ambitions in my spare time. 

Harry had not. He and Martha celebrated their marriage 
by setting out from Louisville in an old car and trailer 
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with the fantastic,'vbrave intention of earning their living 
by giving puppet shows. They’d arrive in a town, find a 
central spot, set up their little stage in the open air, put 
on Punch & Judy and/or other shows with the hand 
puppets Martha had created, and pass the hat. The 
audiences liked it and the two puppeteers cut expenses 
by buying food from farmers, who would generously 
throw in extras. But there simply was no money in the 
country in those hard mid-Dcpression times, and the 
passed hat stayed empty. On top of that, the trailer hitch 
kept breaking and having to be rewelded at crucial ex¬ 
pense, so that after a few blissful knock-about weeks 
they had to return to Louisville and a darker reality. 
There' they lived in their small house trailer, no longer 
mobile. After a grim while Harry got his box job and soon 
became sample boy, master of the sample table with its 
guillotine knife and hand-operated scorers, slotters, and 
rotary knives, turning out taped and stitched sample 
corrugated boxes. A somewhat Mouserian but exacting 
job, to which others were gradually added, leaving him 
little time and less energy for writing fiction. Which is 
one reason I became the Mouser’s and Fafhrd’s historian 
rather than he, as might have been expected from his 
earlier maturing literary talent. 

Besides stretchers in that stuff written in 1962 there 
were inevitably curious facts I neglected to mention, such 
as that “The Unholy Grail,” about the Mouser’s youth, 
was originally “The King Must Die,” a medieval novelette 
about another, now forgotten character. But when that 
story wouldn’t sell and even had its title pre-empted by 
Mary Renault’s fine novel of Theseus, it occurred to me at 
a moment when I needed money that my story’s lead 
character might very well be the youthful Mouser. So I 
changed it to that end and it sold and, most important, 
I got my money. I called it “The Duke Must Die,” but 
clever Cele Goldsmith thought of a far better title. 

Also, there were matters I didn’t stretch but rather 
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toned down, chiefly my growingly Fafhrdian consump¬ 
tion of alcohol between 1933 and 1956 . (since which 
time I’ve been dry for periods ranging from a few days to 
eight years—right now, eight months). It began at the 
General Theological Seminary —not in those venerable 
precincts, that ancient quadrangle authorized in 1817, I 
hasten to add, but in the uptown apartment of a jolly 
newly wed couple of swingers-before-their-time. It con¬ 
tinued during my abortive postgraduate year at the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago, where my drinking companions were 
a certain Jeffersonian democrat and fantasy historian, a 
very lovely and brilliant bluestocking, an enthusiast for 
the old and the new Germany who perhaps mercifully 
killed himself racing late at night with several taxicabs 
through Chicago’s Loop before Hitler got too awful, and 
a courageous, 'wise old professor of German and the 
Romance Languages, who’d stayed dry throughout Pro¬ 
hibition and was making up for that on its Repe^. 

While just before the end of Prohibition I’d had ray 
first all-out drinking party, my host being ... the Gray 
Mouser! He’d provided a big jug of moonshine, an 
aristocratic brown pint of prescription whisky from a 
doctor, and lots of bottles of Orange Crush and of beer 
needled with ether. By the party’s climax I was mixing all 
four together. I truly thought each drink would reveal to 
me an ultimate secret of the universe. They did too, but 
I forgot the secrets. The Mouser demonstrated to me in 
the kitchen how he could fall over backwards, apparent¬ 
ly straight as a ramrod, to the linoleum, and not hurt 
himself. He did that several times, too, he’s a natural tum¬ 
bler, just as he can almost always thrust home on me 
fencing, though I’ve had much more training. Also at that 
intensive two-hour stag party, there were two guests who 
managed to leave on their feet; I watched them from the 
doorway go down the path to the sidewalk and then turn 
left instead of right, the direction from which they’d 
originally come; I turned back into the room and an- 
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nounced dramatically, “They’ve disappeared! But they 
disappeared in the wrong directionr After this excursion 
into the fourth and fifth dimensions I was hungover for 
three days—if I so much as boarded a trolley Fd get 
violently sick in four blocks. But that didn’t stop my in¬ 
creasingly enthusiastic drinking except for those three 
days. 

Finally, it was plain stuffy of me to say John Barry¬ 
more lacked subtlety and studiousness. I assert now, un¬ 
equivocally, that that man had the largest speaking vo¬ 
cabulary Fve ever heard, bar none, including the sinister! 
This was demonstrated at a little party—another drink¬ 
ing one—^Jonquil and I gave for him. It was six months 
after the Elaine Barry housewarming. Much had hap¬ 
pened in that short space: Lx)vecraft had died, Harry 
had almost drowned (more on that later), and I had al¬ 
most got the part of Scipio Africanus in a stage play about 
Hannibal that bombed, with beauteous, zoftig, Assyrian- 
looking Elaine playing a Roman matron who saved 
Rome by laying Hannibal. 

John was living alone at one of those enchanting little 
Beverly Hills bijoux with a husband-wife pair of servants 
who were also familiar guardians, but I didn’t fully realize 
that last. When I came to pick him up, the man was 
handing him a bedewed dark brown bottle of beer on a 
silver salver that also held a bone-handled bottle opener 
and tall empty glass of gleaming crystal. 

“You going to have anything to drink at your place?” 
he asked me innocently. 

“Sure, lots,” I answered proudly. 

“Oh, well, then I won’t need this,” he said lightly, 
handing it back unopened. 

During the drive we had a pleasant scholarly discourse 
on Edgar Allen Poe. Mounting side by side the outer 
stairway to my parents’ home (they were away), the top 
apartment of a white stucco duplex, now romantically 
pale in the moonlight, he suddenly dropped Poe and said 
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sotto voce but very clearly, “When we get inside, don’t 
wait for me to ask. Get me a drink!” 

I astonished my radiant wife by darting past her to the 
kitchen without explanation. While she was still intro¬ 
ducing Mr. Barrymore most charmingly to our half 
dozen guests (she had great talents as a party maker, 
very British, very vivacious, very sweet) I handed him a 
pretty stiff scotch and soda (we’d bought four fifths, I 
think). He downed it appreciatively and handed me back 
the glass. I fetched him another but made it weaker. I 
was learning fast. But he was still way ahead of me. The 
weaker I made ’em, the faster he drank ’em—simple as 
that. 

For the next three hours he held us spellbound with 
his incomparable conversation. Arabian Nights tales of 
his flaming youth, as when he’d for two weeks com¬ 
mandeered a posh bordello somewhere in India and 
played most lordly whoremaster from where he was en¬ 
throned in the balcony above the mafai reception room, 
pointing out just who below was to be pemutted to sleep 
with whom. 

And the famed legend of how he was abed in San 
Francisco with an appreciative and loving paramour, 
when the Earthquake hit, and its transports were added 
to those of the climax of the act of love. 

And all sorts of brilliant talk on a great variety of mat¬ 
ters artistic and popular—^from Emily Dickenson to 
Toulouse-Lautrec to prizefighting. Occasionally Jonquil 
and I got in a sentence edgewise, or eyen a short para¬ 
graph, but our other guests mostly stayed silent and en¬ 
thralled. 

Some time or other I went out for more fifths, though 
still stubbornly intent on keeping John’s drinldng with¬ 
in bounds. He himself began to show little but worrisome 
hints of a less pleasant side. He complained of one of our 
guest’s beady and malignant blue eyes, the while staring 
hypnotically at the man. Jonquil was worried, for the 
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man in question was a stalwart descendant of a holder 
of the world’s heavyweight boxing crown. Next day she 
complimented him on keeping his temper so well in the 
face of John’s provocations. He replied in horror, “What? 
. Me get angry with a great man like Mr. Barrymore?” 

Our guests began to leave, still happy and enchanted. 
One of them was a promising young juvenile, thought star 
material at the time, a nice chap. Two minutes after he’d 
gone, two fairly young, sharply dressed studs (they’d be 
called now) breezed in, explaining most circumstan¬ 
tially how they’d been invited by the just-departed “star 
material.” 

Somewhat hesitantly I let them in, mostly because 
they’d spotted John beyond me and greeted him past my 
shoulder, and he’d responded with vague drunken ami¬ 
abilities. They latched onto him and “Jack”ed him all 
over the place—^“Have a drink. Jack!” “How about we 
go on to the Troc, Jack?”—^the first time I’d heard that 
familiarity. John took new fire from it, however, and in¬ 
sisted on going off with the grinning pair despite Jonquil’s 
and my discrete protests and cajolings that I drive him 
home. After the door closed, my wife and I shrugged, 
tidied up sketchily, and fell into bed. 

The phone rang depressingly early. It was Lionel. 
Where was John? Did we realize that he was due to make 
an important screen test at a major studio in two hours? 

I confessed the horrid truth. Jonquil and I felt so miser¬ 
able and guilty that we went out and I drove us aimlessly 
up and down the empty morning streets of Beverly Hills, 
with the forlorn hope of spotting John wandering around 
in a daze. Improbably, a solitary newsboy was crying an 
extra. “Barrymore Dead” was how we heard it. Our hearts 
stopped. Tremblingly I bought a paper. As a result, I 
will always know the exact day: Tuesday, June 8th, 1937. 
Jean Harlow had just died. 

With very great considerateness Lionel called again a 
little later. He must have detected our agitation and been 
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concerned about it. All was well. John had been located, 
resuscitated, and bundled off to his screen test. They’d 
found him in Laurel Canyon crawling through the hedge 
around a high-class sporting house, from which he’d 
been ejected because he was broke. I suppose Lionel and 
the other searchers, to find him so early, must have 
known his haunts. 

This summer (1974) the magazine City (San Fran¬ 
cisco), or rather its bright young editors Hal Aigner and 
Michael Goodwin, said .to me in an interview, “Reading 
about the Street of the Gods in Lankhmar, we realized 
that Telegraph Avenue in Berkeley was just like it. You 
get near the University and there are five or six different 
Jesus Freak sects, and Buddhists and Hare Krishna guys 
all trying to get your money, and street sellers and ven¬ 
dors. You can understand Telegraph Avenue better for 
having read about a fantasy street in a fantasy city called 
Lankhmar.” 

Telegraph Avenue, Sunset Boulevard—Chowringee 
Street in Calcutta?—or Cheap or Whore or Cash Streets, 
or Murder Alley, or the Plaza of Dark Delights in Lankh¬ 
mar, they’re all one, really. 

Since 1962 things have been quite busy in the World 
of Nehwon. I took the 10,000 words Harry had written 
about Quarmall and without altering them, mosaicked 
them into 25,000 new words I wrote, so making the 
short novel “The Lords of Quarmall.” It took 25 years of 
working at the art of writing before I trusted my prose to 
match his early inspired stuff. We divide the royalties on 
that tale proportionately to the wordage we each con¬ 
tributed. 

I got on a kick of reading about mountain climbing; I 
listened to Poul Anderson and Paul Turner describe some 
real winter climbs in the Sierras, and my young writer- 
friend John Pocsik tell of surmounting Longs Peak in 
Colorado; I scrambled up some weird outcroppings of 
rock near the summits of the Santa Monica Mountains; 
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I descended into precipitious Potrero Canyon, half hid¬ 
den in heavily built-up Pacific Palisades and surprised a 
faniily of mule deer there; and so I came to write “Star- 
dock,” long tale of a Nehwonian Everest. 

Then Hollywood and Madison Avenue invaded Lankh- 
mar under the guise of some vendors extraordinary called 
the Devourers, and were repelled by Fafhrd and the 
Mouser with great good luck and only after the former 
had been through a grueling sword-fight and the latter 
almost entombed forever in a silver wall—“Bazaar of 
the Bizarre.” 

Then about 1967 Donald A. Wollheim became in¬ 
terested in getting all the adventures of the Gray Mouser 
and his tall side-kick into paperback. For some four years 
I labored happily off and on to get the tales into 
chronological order and write new ones to fill the gaps. 
“The Snow Women,” about Fafhrd’s youth, and “HI Met 
in Lankhmar,” about how they met, added to “The Un¬ 
holy Grail,” made Swords and Deviltry, The stories from 
Two Sought Adventure with a couple of new ones be¬ 
came Swords Against Death. Then came Swords in the 
Mist, Swords Against Wizardry (“Stardock” and “Quar- 
mall”), and the novel The Swords of Lankhfnar, of which 
“ScyUa’s Daughter” formed the core. The word 
“swords” links them, though in subsequent years it has 
also appeared in many titles of novels and anthologies of 
heroic fantasy or “sword and sorcery,” a description Lin 
Carter says I invented. The somewhat unlikely Sword of 
the Golem is the last of those swordstruck titles I’ve 
noted. 

In the past five years T published only four new short 
tales of them, all close brushes with Death, who in Neh- 
won dwells in a darkly attractive coxmtry called the 
Shadowland; my dear wife Jonquil died September 2, 
1969. But in the last four months they’ve come to life 
again with a bang: “Under the Thumbs of the Gods,” 
a long short; “The Frost Monstreme,” a long novelette, 
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and of course “Trapped in the Sea of Stars,” where Neh- 
won suddenly gets a southern hemisphere. Truly, as I 
wrote twelve years ago, there’s nothing like having a 
couple of lively characters who are good familiar friends, 
for keeping a writer alive. 

One last point occurs to me: the linkage between the 
two heroes and great saltwater bays with great cities on 
them. First New York Bay; then Santa Monica Bay 
flanked by the Santa Barbara Islands, Los Angeles’ sea¬ 
ward face; and now San Francisco Bay. I’ve always lived 
in sight of big water—in Chicago it was of course Lake 
Michigan. Harry at least has lived on rivers, first on the 
Ohio, which memorably swept through his Louisville in 
January 1937 and almost did him in, and now in West 
Virginia on the West Fork, which joins the Cheat to be¬ 
come the Monongahela. While both Clarksburg, where 
he now resides, and San Francisco are very hilly cities. 

—San Francisco, September 1974 


Belsen Express 


George Simister watched the blue flames writhe beau¬ 
tifully in the grate, like dancing girls drenched with alco¬ 
hol and set afire, and congratulated himself on having 
survived well through the middle of the Twentieth Cen¬ 
tury without getting involved in military service, world¬ 
saving, or any activities that interfered with the earning 
and enjoyment of money. 

Outside rain dripped, a storm snarled at the city from 
the outskirts, and sudden gusts of wind produced in the 
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chimney a sound like the mourning of doves. Simister 
shimmied himself a fraction of an inch deeper in his easy 
chair and took a slow sip of diluted scotch—^he was sensi¬ 
tive to most cheaper liquors. Simister’s physiology was on 
the delicate side; during his childhood certain tastes and 
odors, playing on an elusive heart weakness, had been 
known to make him faint. 

The outspread newspaper started to slip from his knee. 
He detained it, let his glance rove across the next page, 
noted a headline about an uprising in Prague like that in 
Himgary in 1956 and murmured, “Damn Slavs,” noted 
another about border fighting around Israel and mut¬ 
tered, “Damn Jews,” and let the paper go. He took an¬ 
other sip of his drink, yawned, and watched a virginal 
blue flame flutter frightenedly the length of the log before 
it turned to a white smoke ghost. There was a sharp 
knock-knock, 

Simister jumped and then got up and hurried tight- 
lipped to the front door. Lately some of the neighborhood 
children had been trying to annoy him probably because 
his was the most respectable and best-kept house on the 
block. Doorbell ringing, obscene sprayed scrawls, that 
sort of thing. And hardly children—^young rowdies rath¬ 
er, who needed rough handling and a trip to the police 
station. He was really angry by the time he reached the 
door and swung it wide. There was nothing but a big 
wet empty darkness. A chilly draft spattered a couple of 
cold drops on him. Maybe the noise had come from the 
fire. He shut the door and started back to the living 
room, but a small pile of books untidily nested in wrap¬ 
ping paper on the hall table caught his eye and he grim¬ 
aced. 

They constituted a blotchily addressed parcel which the 
postman had delivered by mistake a few mornings ago. 
Simister could probably have deciphered the address, for 
it was clearly on this street, and rectified the postman’s 
error, but he did not choose to abet the activities of il- 
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literates with leaky pens. And the delivery must have 
been a mistake for the top book was titled The Scourge 
of the Swastika and the other two had similar titles, and 
Simister had an acute distaste for books that insisted on 
digging up that satisfactorily buried historical incident 
known as Nazi Germany. 

The reason for this distaste was a deeply hidden fear 
that George Simister shared with millions, but that he 
had never revealed even to his wife. It was a quite un¬ 
realistic and now completely anachronistic fear of the 
Gestapo. 

It had begun years before the Second World War, with 
the first small reports from Germany of minority perse¬ 
cutions and organized hoodlumism—the sense of some¬ 
thing reaching out across the dark Atlantic to threaten 
his life, his security, and his confidence that he would 
never have to suffer pain except in a hospital. 

Of course it had never got at all close to Simister, but 
it had exercised an evil tyranny over his imagination. 
There was one nightmarish series of scenes that had 
slowly grown in his mind and then had kept bothering 
him for a long time. It began with a thunderous knock-- 
ing, of boots and rifle butts rather than fists, and a shout¬ 
ed demand: “Open up! It’s the Gestapo.” Next he would 
find himself in a stream of frantic people being driven 
toward a portal where a division was made between those 
reprieved and those slated for immediate extinction. Last 
he would be inside a closed motor van jammed so tightly 
with people that it was impossible to move. After a long 
time the van would stop, but the motor would keep run¬ 
ning, and from the floor, leisurely seeking the crevices 
between the packed bodies, the entrapped exhaust fumes 
would begin to mount. 

Now in the shadowy hall the same horrid movie had 
a belated showing. Simister shook his head sharply, as if 
he could shake the scenes out, reminding himself that 
the Gestapo was dead and done with for more than ten 
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years. He felt the angry impulse to throw in the fire 
the books responsible for the return of his waking night¬ 
mare. But he remembered that books are hard to bum. 
He stared at them uneasily, excited by thou^ts of tor¬ 
ture and confinement, concentration and death camps, 
but knowing the nasty aftermath they left in his mind. 
Again he felt a sudden impulse, this time to bundle the 
books together and throw them in the trash can. But 
that would mean getting wet, it could wait until tomor¬ 
row. He put the screen in front of the fire, which had 
died and was smoking like a crematory, and went up to 
bed. 

Some hours later he waked with the memory of a 
thunderous knocking. 

He started up, exclaiming, “Those damned kids!” The 
drawn shades seemed abnormally dark—^probably they’d 
thrown a stone through the street lamp. 

He put one foot on the chilly floor. It was now pro¬ 
foundly stiU. The storm had gone off like a roving cat. 
Simister strained his ears. Beside him his wife breathed 
with irritating evenness. He wanted to wake her and ex¬ 
plain about the young delinquents. It was criminal that 
they were permitted to roam the streets at this hour. 
Girls with them too, likely as not. 

The knocking was not repeated. Simister listened for 
footsteps going away, or for the creaking of boards that 
would betray a lurking presence on the porch. 

After awhile he began to wonder if the knocking might 
not have been part of a dream, or perhaps a final rumble 
of actual thunder. He lay down and pulled the blankets 
up to his neck. Eventually his muscles relaxed and he 
got to sleep. 

At breakfast he told his vrife about it. 

“George, it may have been burglars,” she said. 

“Don’t be stupid, Joan. Burglars don’t knock. If it 
was anything it was those damned kids.” 
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“Whatever it was, I wish you’d put a bigger bolt on the 
front door.” 

“Nonsense. If I’d known you were going to act this 
way I wouldn’t have said anything. I told you it was 
probably just the thunder.” 

But next night at about the same hour it happened 
again. 

This time there could be little question of dreaming. 
The knocking still reverberated in his ears. And there 
had been words mixed with it, some sort of yapping in a 
foreign language. Probably the children of some of those 
European refugees who had settled in the neighborhood. 

Last night they’d fooled him by keeping perfectly still 
after banging on the door, but tonight he knew what to 
do. He tiptoed across the bedroom and went down the 
stairs rapidly, but quietly because of his bare feet. In 
the hall he snatched up something to hit them with, then 
in one motion unlocked and jerked open the door. 

There was no one. 

He stood looking at the darkness. He was puzzled as 
to how they could have got away so quickly and silently. 
He shut the door and switched on the light. Then he felt 
the^thing in his hand. It was one of the books. With a 
feeling of disgust he dropped it on the others. He must 
remember to throw them out first thing tomorrow. 

But he overslept and had to rush. The feeling of dis-. 
gust or annoyance, or something akin, must have lin¬ 
gered, however, for he found himself sensitive to things 
he wouldn’t ordinarily have noticed. People especially. 
The swollen-handed man seemed deliberately surly as 
he counted Simister’s pennies and handed him the paper. 
The tight-lipped woman at the gate hesitated suspicious¬ 
ly, as if he were trying to pass off a last month’s ticket. 

And when he was hurrying up the stairs in response 
to an approaching rumble, he brushed against a little 
man in an oversize coat and received in return a glance 
that gave him a positive shock. 
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Siraister vaguely remembered having seen the little 
man several times before. He had the thin nose, narrow-set 
eyes and receding chin that is by a stretch of the imagina¬ 
tion described as “rat-faced.” In the movies he’d have 
played a stool pigeon. The flapping overcoat was rather 
comic. 

But there seemed to be something at once so venomous 
and sly, so time-bidingly vindictive, in the glance he gave 
Simister that the latter was taken aback and almost 
missed the train. 

He just managed to squeeze through the automatically 
closing door of the smoker after the barest squint at the 
sign to assure himself that the train was an express. His 
heart was pounding in a way that another time would 
have worried him, but now he was immersed in a savage 
pleasure at having thwarted the man in the oversize coat. 
The latter hadn’t hurried fast enough and Simister had 
made no effort to hold open the door for him. 

As a smooth surge of electric power sent them sliding 
away from the station Simister pushed his way from the 
vestibule into the car and snagged a strap. From the next 
one already swayed his chief commuting acquaintance, a 
beefy, suspiciously red-nosed, irritating man named 
Holstrom, now reading a folded newspaper one-handed. 
He shoved a headline in Simister’s face. The latter knew 
what to expect. 

“Atomic Weapons for West Germany,” he read tone- 
lessly. Holstrom was always trying to get him into out¬ 
worn arguments about totalitarianism, Nazi Germany, ra¬ 
cial prejudice and the like. “Well, what about it?” 

Holstrom shrugged. “It’s a natural enough step, I sup- 
posC) but it started me thinking about the top Nazis and 
whether we really got all of them.” 

“Of course,” Simister snapped. 

“Fm not so sure,” Holstrom said. “I imagine quite a 
few of them got away and are still hiding out some¬ 
where.” 
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But Simister refused the bait. The question bored him. 
Who talked about the Nazis any more? For that matter, 
the whole trip this morning was boring; the smoker was 
overcrowded; and when they finally piled out at the 
downtown terminus, the rude jostling increased his irri¬ 
tation. 

The crowd was approaching an iron fence that arbi¬ 
trarily split the stream of hurrying people into two 
sections which reunited a few steps farther on. Beside 
the fence a new guard was standing, or perhaps Simister 
hadn’t noticed hun before. A cocky-looking young fel¬ 
low with close-cropped blond hair and cold blue eyes. 

Suddenly it occurred to Simister that he habitually 
passed to the right of the fence, but that this morning he 
was being edged over toward the left. This trifling cir¬ 
cumstance, coming on top of everything else, made him 
boil. He deliberately pushed across the stream, despite 
angry murmurs and the hard stare of the guard. 

He had intended to walk the rest of the way, but his 
anger made him forgetful and before he realized it he had 
climbed aboard a bus. He soon regretted it. The bus was 
even more crowded than the smoker and the standees 
were morose and lumpy in their heavy overcoats. He 
was tempted to get off and waste his fare, but he was 
trapped in the extreme rear and moreover shrank from 
giving the impression of a man who didn’t know his own 
mind. 

Soon another annoyance was added to the ones already 
plaguing him—a trace of exhaust fumes was seeping up 
from the motor at the rear. He immediately began to feel 
ill. He looked around indignantly, but the others did not 
seem to notice the odor, or else accepted it fatalistically. 

In a couple of blocks the fumes had become so bad 
that Simister decided he must get off at the next stop. 
But as he started to push, past her, a fat woman beside 
him gave him such a strangely apathetic stare that Simis¬ 
ter, whose mind was perhaps a little clouded by nausea, 
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felt almost hypnotized by it, so that it was several seconds 
before he recalled and carried out his intention. 

Ridiculous, but the woman’s face stuck in his mind all 
day. 

In the evening he stopped at a hardware store. After 
supper his wife noticed him working in the front hall. 

“Oh, you’re putting on a bolt,” she said. 

“Well, you asked me to, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, but I didn’t think you’d do it.” 

“I decided I might as well.” He gave the screw a final 
turn and stepped back to survey the job, “Anything to 
give you a feeling of security.” 

Then he remembered the stuff he had been meaning 
to throw out that morning. The hall table was bare. 

“What did you do with them?” he asked. 

“What?” 

“Those fool books.” 

“Oh, those. I wrapped them up again and gave them 
to the postman.”, 

“Now why did you do that? There wasn’t any return 
address and I might have wanted to look at them.” 

“But you said they weren’t addressed to us and you 
hate all that war stuff.” 

“I know, but—” he said and then stopped, hopeless of 
making her understand why he particularly wanted to 
feci he had got rid of that package himself, and by throw¬ 
ing it in the trash can. For that matter, he didn’t quite 
understand his feelings himself. He began to poke around 
the hall. 

“I did return the package,” his wife said sharply. “I’m 
not losing my memory.” 

“Oh, all right!” he said and started for bed. 

That night no knocking awakened him, but rather a 
loud crashing and rending of wood along with a harsh 
metallic ping like a lock giving. 

In a moment he was out of bed, his sleep-sodden 
nerves jangling witli anger. Those hoodlums! Rowdy 
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pranks were perhaps one thing, deliberate destruction of 
property certainly another. He was halfway down the 
stairs before it occurred to him that the sound he had 
heard had a distinctly menacing aspect. Juvenile delin¬ 
quents who broke down doors would hardly panic at 
tiie appearance of an unarmed householder. 

But just then he saw that the front door was intact. 

Considerably puzzled and apprehensive, he searched 
the first floor and even ventured into the basement, rack¬ 
ing his brains as to just what could have caused such a 
noise. The water heater? Weight of the coal bursting a 
side of the bin? Those objects were intact. But perhaps 
the porch trellis giving way? 

That last notion kept him peering out of the front 
window several moments. When he turned around there 
was someone behind him. 

“I didn’t mean to startle you,” his wife said. “What’s 
the matter, George?” 

“I don’t know. I thought I heard a sound. Something 
being smashed.” 

He expected that would send her Into one of her bur¬ 
sar panics, but instead she kept looking at him. 

“Don’t stand there all ni^t,” he said. “Come on to 
bed.” 

“George, is something worrying you? Something you 
haven’t told me about?” 

“Of course not. Come on.” 

Next morning Holstrom was on the platform when 
Simister got there and they exchanged guesses as to 
whether the dark rainclouds would burst before they got 
downtown. Simister noticed the man in the oversize coat 
loitering about, but he paid no attention to him. 

Since it was a bank holiday there were empty seats in 
the smoker and he and Holstrom secured one. As usual 
the latter had his newspaper. Simister waited for him to 
start his ideological sniping—a little uneasily for once; 
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usually he was secure in his prejudices, but this morning 
he felt strangely vulnerable. 

It came. Holstrom shook his head. “That’s a bad busi¬ 
ness in Czechoslovakia. Maybe we were a little too hard 
on the Nazis.” 

To his surprise Simister found himself replying with 
both nervous hypocrisy and uncharacteristic vehemence. 
“Don’t be ridiculous! Those rats deserved a lot worse 
than they got!” 

As Holstrom turned toward him saying, “Oh, so 
you’ve changed your mind about the Nazis’ ” Simister 
thought he heard someone just behind him say at the 
same time in a low, distinct, pitiless voice: “I heard you.” 

He glanced around quickly. Leaning forward a little, 
but with his face turned sharply away as if he had just 
become interested in something passing the window, was 
the man in the oversize coat. 

“What’s wrong?” Holstrom asked. 

“What do you mean?” 

“You’ve turned pale. You look sick.” 

“I don’t feel that way.” 

“Sure? You know, at our age we’ve got to begin to 
watch out. Didn’t you once tell me something about your 
heart?” 

Simister managed to laugh that off, but when they 
parted just outside the train he was conscious that Hol¬ 
strom was still eying him rather closely. 

As he slowly walked through the terminus his face 
began to assume an abstracted look. In fact he was lost 
in thought to such a degree that when he approached the 
iron fence, he started to pass it on the left. Luckily the 
crowd was thin and he was able to cut across to the right 
without difficulty. The blond young guard looked at him 
closely—perhaps he remembered yesterday morning. 

Simister had told himself that he wouldn’t again under 
any circumstances take the bus, but when he got outside 
it was raining torrents. After a moment’s hesitation he 
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climbed aboard. It seemed even more crowded than yes¬ 
terday, if that were possible, with more of the same 
miserable people, and the damp air made the exhaust 
odor particularly offensive. 

The abstracted look clung to his face all day long. His 
secretary noticed, but did not comment. His wife did, 
however, when she found him poking around in the hall 
after supper. 

“Are you still looking for that package, George?” Her 
tone was flat. 

“Of course not,” he said quickly, shutting the table 
drawer he’d opened. 

She waited. “Are you sure you didn^t order those 
books?” 

“What gave you that idea?” he demanded. “You 
know I didn’t.” 

“I’m glad,” she said. “I looked through them. There 
were pictures. They were nasty.” 

“You think I’m the sort of person who’d buy books 
for the sake of nasty pictures?” 

“Of course not, dear, but I thougjit you mi^t have 
seen them and they were what had depressed you.” 

“Have I been depressed?” 

“Yes. Your heart hasn’t been bothering you, has it?” 

“No.” 

“Well, what is it then?” 

“I don’t know.” Then with considerable effort he said, 
“I’ve been thinking about war and things.” 

“War! No wonder you’re depressed. You shouldn’t 
think about things you don’t like, especially when they 
aren’t happening. W^hat started you?” 

“Oh, Holstrom keeps talking to me on the train.” 

“Well, don’t listen to him.” 

“I won’t.” 

“Well, cheer up then.” 

“I wHl.” 

“And don’t let anyone make you look at morbid pic- 
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tures. There was one of some people who had been 
gassed in a motor van and then laid out—” 

^ “Please, Joan! Is it any better to tell me about them 
than to have me look at them?” 

“Of course not, dear. That was silly of me. But do 
cheer up.” 

“Yes.” 

The puzzled, uneasy look was still in her eyes as she 
watched him go down the front walk next morning. It 
was foolish, but she had the feeling that his gray suit was 
really black—and he had whimpered in his sleep. With a 
shiver at her fancy she stepped inside. 

That morning George Simister created a minor dis¬ 
turbance in the smoker, it was remembered afterwards, 
though Holstrom did not witness the beginning of it. It 
seems that Simister had run to catch the express and had 
almost missed it, due to a collision with a small man in a 
large overcoat. Someone recalled that trifling prelude be¬ 
cause of the amusing circumstance that the small man, 
although he had been thrown to his knees and the colli¬ 
sion was chiefly Simister’s fault, was still anxiously 
begging Simister’s pardon after the latter had dashed on. 

Simister just managed to squeeze through the closing 
door while taking a quick squint at the sign. It was then 
that his queer behavior started. He instantly turned 
around and unsuccessfully tried to force his way out 
again, even inserting his hands in the crevice between 
the door frame and the rubber edge of the sliding door 
and yanking violently. 

Apparently as soon as he noticed the train was in mo¬ 
tion, he turned away from the door, his face pale and set, 
and roughly pushed his way into the interior of the car. 

There he made a beeline for the little box in the wall 
containing the identifying signs of the train and the mini¬ 
ature window which showed in reverse the one now in 
use, which read simply EXPRESS. He stared at it as if 
he couldn’t believe his eyes and then started to turn the 
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crank, exposing in turn all the other white signs on the 
roll of black cloth. He scanned each one intently, oblivi¬ 
ous to the puzzled or outraged looks of those around 
him. 

He had been through all the signs once and was start¬ 
ing through them again before the conductor noticed 
what was happening and came hurrying. Ignoring his ex¬ 
postulations, Simister asked him loudly if this was really 
the express. Upon receiving a curt affirmative, Simister 
went on to assert that he had in the moment of squeezing 
aboard glimpsed another sign in the window—and he 
mentioned a strange name. He seemed both very positive 
and very agitated about it, the conductor said. The latter 
asked Simister to spell the name. Simister haltingly 
complied: “B ... E . .. L ... S ... E ... N ...” The 
conductor shook his head, then his eyes widened and he 
demanded, “Say, are you trying to kid me? That was one 
of those Nazi death camps.” Simister slunk toward the 
other end of the car. 

It was there that Holstrom saw him, looking “as if 
he’d just got a terrible shock.” Holstrom was alarmed— 
and as it happened felt a special private guilt—^but could 
hardly get a word out of him, though he made several 
attempts to start a conversation, choosing uncharacteristi¬ 
cally neutral topics. Once, he remembered, Simister 
looked up and said, “Do you suppose there are some 
things a man simply can’t escape, no matter how quietly . 
he lives or how carefully he plans?” But his face im¬ 
mediately showed he had realized there was at least one 
very obvious answer to this question, and Holstrom 
didn’t know what to say. Another time he suddenly re¬ 
marked, “I wish we were like the British and didn’t have 
standing in buses,” but he subsided as quickly. As they 
neared the downtown terminus Simister seemed to brace 
up a little, but Holstrom was still worried about him to 
such a degree that he went out of his way to follow him 
through the terminus. “I was afraid something would 
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happen to him, I don’t know what,” Holstrom said. “I 
would have stayed right beside him except he seemed to 
resent my presence.” 

Holstrom’s private guilt, which intensified his anxiety 
and doubtless accounted for his feeling that Simister re¬ 
sented him, was due to the fact that ten days ago, cumu¬ 
latively irritated by Simister’s smug prejudices and blink¬ 
ered narrow-mindedness, he had anonymously mailed 
him three books recounting with uncompromising realism 
and documentation some of the least pleasant aspects of 
the Nazi tyranny. Now he couldn’t but feel they might 
have helped to shake Simister up in a way he hadn’t 
intended, and he was ashamedly glad that he had been 
in such a condition when he sent the package that it had 
been addressed in a drunken scrawl. He never discussed 
this matter afterwards, except occasionally to make 
strangely feelingful remarks about “what little things 
can unseat a spring in a man’s clockworks!” 

So, continuing Holstrom’s story, he followed Simister 
at a distance as the latter dejectedly shuffled across the 
busy terminus. “Terminus?” Holstrom once interrupted 
his story to remark. “He’s a god of endings, isn’t he?— 
and of human rights. Does that mean anything?” 

When Simister was nearing an iron fence a puzzling 
episode occured. He was about to pass it to the right, 
when someone just ahead of him lurched or stumbled. 
Simister almost fell himself, veering toward the fence. A 
nearby guard reached out and in steadying him pulled 
him around the fence to the left. 

Then, Holstrom maintains, Simister turned for a mo¬ 
ment and Holstrom caught a glimpse of his face. There 
must have been something peculiarly frightening about 
that backward look, something perhaps that Holstrom 
cannot adequately describe, for he instantly forgot any 
idea of surveillance at a distance and made every effort 
to catch up. 

But the crowd from another commuters’ express en- 
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veloped Holstrom. When he got outside the terminus it 
was some moments before he spotted Simister in the 
midst of a group jamming their way aboard an already 
crowded bus across the street. This perplexed Holstrom, 
for he knew Simister didn’t have to take the bus and 
he recalled his recent complaint. 

Heavy traffic kept Holstrom from crossing. He says he 
shouted, but Simister did not seem to hear him. He got 
the impression that Simister was making feeble efforts 
to get out of the crowd that was forcing him onto the bus, 
but, “They were all jammed together like cattle.” 

The best testimony to Holstrom’s anxiety about Sim¬ 
ister is that as soon as the traffic thinned a trifle he darted 
across the street, skipping between the cars. But by then 
the bus had started. He was in time only for a whiff of 
particularly obnoxious exhaust fumes. 

As soon as he got to his office he phoned Simister. 
He got Simister’s secretary and what she had to say 
relieved his worries, which is ironic in view of what hap¬ 
pened a little later. 

What happened a little later is best described by the 
same girl. She said, “I never saw him come in looking 
so cheerful, the old grouch—excuse me. But anyway he 
came in all smiles, like he’d just got some bad news 
about somebody else, and right away he started to talk 
and kid with everyone, so that it was awfully funny 
when that man called up worried about him. I guess 
maybe, now I think back, he did seem a bit shaken un¬ 
derneath,' like a person who’s just had a narrow squeak 
and is very thankful to be alive. 

“Well, he kept it up all morning. Then just as he was 
throwing his head back to laugh at one of his own jokes, 
he grabbed his chest, let out an awful scream, doubled 
up and fell on the floor. Afterwards I couldn’t believe he 
was dead, because his lips stayed so red and there were 
bright spots of color on his cheeks, like rouge. Of course 
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it was his heart, though you can’t believe what a scare 
that stupid first doctor gave us when he came in and 
looked at him.” 

Of course, as she said, it must have been Simister’s heart, 
one way or the other. And it is undeniable that the doctor 
in question was an ancient, possibly incompetent dispens¬ 
er of penicillin, morphine and snap diagnoses swifter 
than Charcot’s. They only called him because his office 
was in the same building. When Simister’s own doctor 
arrived and pronounced it heart failure, which was what 
they’d thought all along, everyone was much relieved and 
inclined to be severely critical of the first doctor for hav¬ 
ing said something that sent them all scurrying to open 
the windows. 

For when the first doctor had come in, he had taken 
one look at Simister and rasped, “Heart failure? Non¬ 
sense! Look at the color of his face. Cherry red. That 
man died of carbon monoxide poisoning.” 


Ingmar Bergman: 
Fantasy Novelist 


Four Screenplays of Ingmar Bergman: Smiles of a Sum¬ 
mer Night, The Seventh Seal, Wild Strawberries, and The 
Magician, translated from the Swedish by Lars Malm- 
strom and David Kushner. A Clarion Book, Simon and 
Schuster, $2.95, 384 pages. 
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When I first saw these four films, I was greatly moved 
by their moody power and deep-searching honesty, their 
concerned but cool handling of human beings, and the 
new life and dark profundity they gave to Shakespeare’s 
metaphor, “All the world’s a stage.” I was impressed by 
their sure mixture of the tragic and the comic, the pain¬ 
ful and the loving, the worldly and the romantic—deep 
pessimism commingled with the bracing aflirmation of 
life. I was thrilled by the range of their fantasy, from a 
medieval dance of death to the bitter and nostalgic wak¬ 
ing dreams of an aged doctor to the high comedy of the 
workings of a love philter on the innocent and the know¬ 
ing alike—and all of them gorgeously embellished with 
all manner of wonders: mesmerism, magic spells, cata¬ 
lepsy that simulates death, poltergeists, witchcraft, time 
travel, and holy visions. 

Then I read this book and realized that they also were 
all four of them short fantasy novels in the dramatic 
form and present tense, that can be read with full effect 
by someone who has not seen the films. 

That is only my assertion—and that they are well- 
written, powerful novels honoring both their author and 
his translators—^but I stand by it and it is easy enough 
to check on me. And I can offer corroborating evidence. 

Carl Dymiing, Bergman’s^ producer, writes in the pref¬ 
ace, “For many years, Bergman preferred to present a 
film in this way (as a short novel) before writing th6 
screenplay.” The first, Torment, although directed by an¬ 
other, haunted my memory for a dozen years before I 
saw the films in this volume, and discovered that their 
creator had written it. 

Then as Bergman’s creative techniques developed, the 
shooting script itself became also the short novel. It is 
always the shooting script that is published, not some¬ 
thing put together after the picture, which indicates that 
Bergman considers it a finished work of art. 

For instance, in the film The Seventh Seal there is a 
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song about the Devil sung by the husband-wife pair of 
strolling players Jof and Mia. But it is not in the screen¬ 
play. It must have been added during the filming. It is an 
effective song and would add to the screenplay, as writ¬ 
ten, yet Bergman does not put it in because, I believe, he 
does not believe in tampering with a coiiy)leted work of 
art. 

For another instance, there is in the published shoot¬ 
ing script of Wild Str^berries a short scene of the three 
Jubilee Doctors in a waiting room. It was not used in the 
film. 

A note at the front of the book reads, “Since these 
screenplays are prepared before sliooting begins, they 
contain sequences and dialogue which do not appear in 
the final film; Bergman has deleted some material to 
make the published scripts conform to the movies.” But 
not the scene of the Jubilee Doetprs—and many more, 
Fm sure. 

Finally the screenplays give weight to elements that 
cannot be in the film, such as feelings, odors, and colors 
—colors in films that are even greater modem triumphs 
of black and white than Last Year at Marienbad. 

In short, the published screenplays and the films are 
independent artistic creations, though closely related. 

As Hollis Alpert said in Saturday Review, “Bergman is 
essentially the artist, as much writer as he is filmmaker.” 

Second, a number of Bergman’s published screenplays 
are provably short fantasy novels. 

In this clutch of his four greatest, no one would dis¬ 
pute that The Seventh Seal is a fantasy. A medieval story 
in which a Knight plays chess with Death for his life and 
the lives of those closest to him—what else? 

In the romantic comedy Smiles of a Summer Night 
(now also the award-winning musical A Little Night 
Music, which profits from his dramatic inventions but— 
alas!—^puts down his feminist character insights and re¬ 
places them with macho cliches) the characters drink a 
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rare old magical wine, to every cask of which is added 
“a drop of milk from the breasts of a woman who has 
just given birth to her first child and a drop of seed 
from a young stallion”—^whereupon all their love prob¬ 
lems are solved. Fantasy surely. 

Wild Strawberries is an example of a growing genre of 
modem fantasy: the psychological novel in which the 
events inside the protagonist’s mind—dreams and wak¬ 
ing memories as powerful as reality—^prove to be as 
strange as the strangest other worlds devised by the 
fantasy writer. 

In all these three fantasies the Moon is the arch-symbol 
of the supernatural. “Then the moon sails out of the 
clouds. Ilhe forest suddenly becomes alive with the 
night’s unreality. The dazzling light pours through the 
thick foliage of the beech trees, a moving, quivering 
world of light and shadow. The wanderers stop. Their 
faces are pale and unreal in the floating light. It is very 
quiet. {The Seventh Seal) “Over the horizon stood a 
jagged moon . • . From behind the foliage the moon 
shone steadily, like an inflamed eye, and it was as warm 
as inside a hothouse.” (Wild Strawberries) “The moon’s 
enormous globe rolls over the horizon, the bullrushes 
murmur, and once in awhile you can hear the voice of 
the nightjar bird. . . . The moon has risen higher; it 
drenches the countryside with a mysterious shimmer. 
The water in the small bay gleams like melted lead; the 
trees stand quiet and waiting; the tower clock strikes its 
soft chimes; the yellow pavilion is lit like a jewel.” 
(Smiles of a Summer Night) 

There you also have three examples of the atmos¬ 
pheric and evocative power of Bergman’s simple, spare 
prose. 

In those three shooting scripts, wild strawberries sym¬ 
bolize the warmth of human love, as opposed to the 
deathly supernatural symbol of the Moon. The aged doc¬ 
tor gathers and tastes them before he hallucinates a day 
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in childhood; the strolling players give them, with fresh 
milk, to the knight; they are picked in Smiles of a Sum-- 
mer Night. 

In the fourth play in the group, The Magician {The 
Face)^ the Moon and wild strawberries become a noc¬ 
turnal sxunmer thunderstorm and good food enjoyed in 
the servants’ halL But who can fail to class as fantasy a 
novel in which there is a witch woman with poltergeist 
and other supernatural powers, a dying actor afflicted 
with an alcoholic catalepsy so he can simulate death, 
and in which a mesmerist tricks a Royal Medical 
Counselor into dissecting the wrong body and so scaring 
himself half to death? 

These four are not the only published Bergman screen¬ 
plays which can be classified as fantasy. There are also 
The Virgin Spring, The Hour of the Wolf, and finally, the 
recent Cries and Whispers, which demonstrates Berg¬ 
man’s new mastery of color and was published in The 
New Yorker, October 21, 1972. 

No, the stimulatingly gloomy Bergman, preoccupied by 
the conflict between modern scientific skepticism and a 
stubborn belief in God, is a fantasy writer of the first 
water, as well as today’s most steadily great filmmaker. 


Scream Wolf 


Although it was a muggy August night in Chicago, the 
Lieutenant’s smile was as grim and frosty as a December 
sunrise over the Loop. 

“Let me see if I’ve got it strai^t so far, Mr; Greener,’* 
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he said. “This apartment isn’t your home. You and 
your wife were visiting Mrs. Labelle, an old friend. You 
occupied the front bedroom, just back of this living room. 
The back bedroom was occupied by another guest of 
Mrs. Labelle’s—a Miss Graves, also an old friend—Mrs. 
Labelle had the bedroom between.” 

The big man sitting opposite the Lieutenant nodded 
dully, his face turned away from the bridge lamp cascad¬ 
ing light on his chair. 

“You went to bed about midnight,” the Lieutenant con¬ 
tinued. “Mrs. Groener had been drinking heavily. At 
about two you woke and wanted a cup of coffee. You 
went back to the kitchen, past the other two bedrooms 
and through the dining room. While you were heating 
water, you heard Mrs. Groener scream. You found tlie 
bedroom empty. There was a cigarette burning out on 
the end of the sill of the open window beside a glass 
half full of straight whiskey. Four stories straight below 
you made out something turquoise-colored glimmering in 
the back courtyard. 

“Mrs. Groener had been wearing a turquoise-colored 
long-sleeved nightgown. You knocked on Mrs. Labelle’s 
bedroom door and told her to call us. Then you hurried 
down. You were kneeling beside your wife’s dead body 
when we arrived. Correct?” 

The big man slowly turned his head into the light. His 
face was that of a gaunt old matinee idol under its thatch 
of silvered dark hair. Then he looked straight at the 
Lieutenant and held out a steady, spread-jfingered left 
hand. 

“Except for one point,” Groener said. “When my 
wife screamed I didn’t rush back to the bedroom. I fin¬ 
ished making my cup of coffee and I drank it first.” 

The Lieutenant cocked an eyebrow. The younger blond 
detective who had been lounging wearily against the wall 
of the hallway sharply turned his wide face toward the 
speaker. 
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/ ‘‘Now and then Mrs. Groener used to scream,” the big 
man explained, “when she’d been drinking heavily and 
I’d left the bedroom. It may have been a rebuke or sum¬ 
mons to me, or a fighting challenge to the whiskey bot¬ 
tle, or simply an expression of her rather dark evaluation 
of life. But it had never meant anything more real than 
that—until tonight.” 

“Mrs. Groener was seeing a psychiatrist?” the Lieu¬ 
tenant asked harshly. 

“I never was able to get her to,” the big man said. “As 
I imagine you find in your business. Lieutenant, there’s no 
real middle course between persuading a person to seek 
therapy voluntarily and having them forcibly committed 
to an institution. Mrs. Groener always had the energy to 
be quite sane when necessary.” 

The Lieutenant grunted noncommittally. “Well, you 
certainly seem to have been very long-suffering about 
it,” he said and then added sharply, “Cool, at any rate.” 

Groener smiled bleakly. “Fm an alcoholic myself,” he 
said. “I know how lonely it gets way out there in the 
dark. I didn’t used to scream, but I pounded holes in the 
walls, and woke up to bloody plaster-powdered knuckles 
.. . and cigarette bums between my fingers.” He gave his 
head a little shake as if he’d been dreaming. “Thing is, I 
managed to quit five years ago. My wife didn’t.” 

The long couch creaked as the Lieutenant slightly 
shifted his position on the edge of the center of it. He 
nodded curtly. 

“So when Mrs. Groener screamed,” he said, “you fin¬ 
ished making your cup of coffee and you drank it. You 
thought she had screamed simply because she had be¬ 
come unnerved by heavy drinking. You were not unduly 
alarmed.” 

Groener nodded. “Fm glad you didn’t say DTs,” he 
said. “Shows you know what it’s all about. Mrs. Groener 
never had DTs. If she had, Fd have been able to do 
something about her. I took my time drinking the coffee, 
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by the way. I was hoping she’d be passed out again by 
the time I got to the bedroom.” 

“This scream she gave—^how loud would you say it 
was?” 

“Pretty loud,” Groener said thoughtfully, “Almost loud 
enough, I’d say, to wake the people in the flat across the 
court—except that people in a big city never seem to 
bother about a scream next door.” 

“Some of them don’t! Then it would have sounded 
still louder to Mrs. Labelle, or even Miss Graves, than to 
you. One of them mi^t have been waked by it, or been 
awake, and gone to your wife’s bedroom.” 

“No, they wouldn’t,” the big man disagreed. ‘They 
were familiar with Mrs. Groener’s emotional tendencies. 
Tliey’re both old friends.” 

“They still might have gone.” 

Groener shook his head. “I’d have heard them.” 

The Lieutenant frowned. “Has it occurred to you that 
one of the women may have gone to your wife before she 
screamed?” 

Groener’s answering gaze was stony, “I’d have cer¬ 
tainly heard them if they had,” he said. 

The Lieutenant stood up and jerked his head at the 
blond detective, who came toward him. 

“Through with me?” Groener asked. 

“Yes,” the Lieutenant said. “When you get back to the 
dining room will you ask Cohan—^that’s the other detec¬ 
tive—to send in Miss Graves?” 

Groener nodded and started off, his feet dragging. 
When he came opposite the bedroom he and his wife 
had occupied, he paused and his shoulders tightened 
wincingly. The Lieutenant looked away, but when the 
footsteps didn’t resume, he turned quickly back. The big 
man had disappeared. 

The Lieutenant strode to the bedroom door. Groener 
was standing inside, just looking. The Lieutenant started 
to bark a question, but just then the big man’s steady 
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left hand moved toward the bed in a slow curving ges¬ 
ture, as if he were caressing something invisible. 

It was a bedroom with a lot of little tables and stacked 
cardboard boxes besides the usual furnishings—evident¬ 
ly used by Mrs. Labelle for storage purposes as well 
as guests—^but a broad clear path led through the orderly 
clutter from the far side of the double bed to the large 
black square of the open window. 

Standing two yards behind Groener’s back, the Lieu¬ 
tenant now became aware of the source of a high 
tinkling noise that had been fretting the edges of his 
mind for the past half hour. A small oscillating fan was 
going on a table beside the bed. Hanging from a yard¬ 
stick stuck in a top dresser drawer a couple of feet from 
it was a collection of small oblongs and triangles of thin 
glass hanging on strings. When the stream of air swept 
them they jingled together monotonously. 

The Lieutenant stepped up beside Groener, touched 
him on the shoulder, and indicated the arrangement 
beside the bed. Behind them (he blond detective cleared 
his throat uneasily. 

“My wife hated all little noises at night,’’ Groener ex¬ 
plained. “Voice and tuned-down TVs and such. She used 
those Chinese windchimes to blur them out.” 

“Was she quite a small woman?” the Lieutenant asked 
softly. 

“How did you know that?” Groener asked as he 
started for the door. The Lieutenant pointed at the dresser 
mirror. It was turned down so that it cut off both their 
heads and the big man’s shoulders. 

The Lieutenant and the blond detective listened to his 
footsteps clumping noisily down the long uncarpeted 
hall. They heard the frosted glass door to the dining room 
open and close. 

The blond detective grinned. “I’ll bet he learned to 
walk loud to please his wife,” he said rapidly. “My moth¬ 
er-in-law does the same thing when she stays overnight 
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with us. Claims it’s so as not to scare Ursie and me— 
we’ll know she’s coming. Say, this guy’s wife must have 
been nuttier than a fruit cake.” 

“There are all kinds of alkies, Zocky,” the Lieutenant 
said heavily, “with different degrees of nuttiness and 
sanity. You notice anything about this room, Zocky?” 

“Sure, it’s not messed up much for all the stuff in it,’’ 
the other answered instantly. 

“That mean anything to you?” 

Detective Zoclcy shrugged. “Takes all kinds to make a 
world,” he said. “My mother-in-law’s an ashtray-wash¬ 
ing fanatic. Never dries ’em either.” 

They heard the dining room door open again. As they 
started back for the living room, Zocky whispered un¬ 
abashed, “Hey, did you notice the near-empty fifth 
tucked behind the head of the bed?” 

“No, I merely dieduced the bottle would be there like 
Nero Wolfe,” the Lieutenant told him. “Thanks for the 
confirmation. Incidentally, quite a few people have a mor¬ 
bid fear of dirt, including cigar ashes. It’s called 
mysophobia. And now shut off that fan!” 

Miss Graves was as tall for a woman as Groener for a 
man and even more gaunt, but it was a coldly beautiful 
gauntness. She dressed it well in a severe black Chinese 
dress of heavy silk that hugged her knees. Her hair was 
like a silver fleece. 

She seemed determined to be hostile, for as she sat 
down she glared at the Lieutenant and said to him, “Fm 
a labor organizer!” as if that made them lifelong enemies. 

“You are, huh?” the Lieutenant responded, thumb¬ 
ing a notebook and playing up to her hostility in a way 
that made Zocky grin behind her back. “Then what do 
you know about Mrs. Groener? An alcoholic, wasn’t 
she?” 

“She was a thoroughly detestable woman!” Miss 
Graves snapped back sharply. “The only decent thing she 
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ever did was what she did tonight, and she did that much 
too late! I hated her!” 

“Does that mean you were in love with her husband?” 

“I—Don’t be stupid, oflficer!” 

“Stupid, my eye! There has to be some reason, since 
you stayed close friends—at least outwardly.” He held 
his aggressive, forward-hunching pose a moment, then 
leaned back, put away his notebook, smiled like a gentle 
tomcat, and said culturedly, “Hasn’t there now. Miss 
Graves? Most of these complications have a psychologi¬ 
cal basis.” 

She did a double-take, then the tension seemed to go 
out of her. “You’re right, of course,” she said. “I knew 
Mr. Groener in college, before he ever met her, and after 
that I saw a bit of them both from time to time, through 
Mrs. Labelle and others.” 

Her voice deepened. “I watched him misuse his best 
years on too many high-pressure jobs, trying to be too 
successful too soon—^because of her. I watched him be¬ 
come an alcoholic because of her. Finally I saw him 
drag himself out of that morass, but remain tied to her 
more closely than ever. She was his weakness, or rather, 
she brought out the weakness in him.” 

Miss Graves shook her head thoughtfully. “Actually I 
no longer hated her when she killed herself—because 
during the last years she wasn’t at all sane. It wasn’t just 
the liquor, understand. Mrs. Groener scribbled paranoid 
comments in the few books she read. I found some in one 
I loaned her. She wrote wild complaining letters to people 
which sometimes cost Mr. Groener jobs. 

“As for her social behavior—well, they were staying 
here because they’d been put out of their last apartment 
on account of her screaming and loud abusive talk. And 
she did all sorts of queer little things. For instance, when 
I came in yesterday she was drinking in the sunroom and 
she had her left wrist tied to the arm of her chair with a 
scarf. I asked her why, and she giggled something about 
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supposing I thought she was fit to be tied. I imagine 
you’ve seen that horrible little wind-and-glass machine 
she used to blank out the sounds of reality?” 

The Lieutenant nodded. 

“It wasn’t the first time she tried to commit suicide, 
either,” Miss Graves went on thoughtfully. 

“No? Mr. Greener didn’t tell us anything about that.’^ 

“He wouldn’t! He was always trying to cover up for 
her, and he still is! It’s a wonder he didn’t try to hide 
from you that she was an alcoholic.” 

“About this earlier suicide attempt,” the Lieutenant 
prompted. 

“I don’t know much about it except that it happened 
and she used sleeping pills.” 

“I take it you don’t live here regularly. Miss Graves.” 

“Oh no! Mrs. Labelle invited me yesterday with the 
idea of old friends rallying around the Groeners. It wasn’t 
a good idea. Mrs. Groener was hostile toward me, as 
always, and he was simply miserable.” 

“About Mrs. Groener,” the Lieutenant said. “Besides 
her hostility did she seem depressed?’^ 

Miss Graves shook her head. “No—^just a little crazier 
than last time. And thinner than ever, a bunch of match- 
sticks. Her drinking had got to that stage. We had some 
drinks after dinner—not Mr. Groener, of course—and 
she got very drunk and loud. We could hear her ranting 
at him for a half hour after we all went to bed—about 
how he shouldn’t have let them be put out of their apart¬ 
ment and about how he always had to be surrounded by 
his old girl friends and— 

“Meaning you and Mrs. Labelle?” the Lieutenant cut 
in. 

Miss Graves made a little grimace as she nodded. “Oh 
yes. Mrs. Groener firmly believed that any other halfway 
good-looking women in the same room with her husband 
was his mistress or had been at some time in the past. A 
fixed delusion though she’d only come out with it at a 
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certmn stage of her drinking. I knew that, but it still 
upset me. I had trouble getting to sleep.” 

“You stayed awake?” 

“No, I dozed. Her scream awakened me. I started to 
get up, but then I remembered it was just part of the act. 
I lay there and after awhile I heard Mr. Groener coming 
back from the kitchen.” 

“Had you heard him go?” 

“No, that must have been while I dozed.” 

“Did you hear the door to the dining room open or 
close? It’s just outside your bedroom.” 

“I don’t believe so. No, I didn’t. It must have been 
standing open.” 

“Do you sleep with your bedroom door open or 
closed?” 

“Ope—Miss Graves frowned. “That’s strange. I 
thought I left it open, but it was closed when the scream 
woke me up.” 

The Lieutenant looked at her sharply. “Then are you 
quite sure it was Mr. Groener you heard coming back 
from the kitchen?” 

“Certainly. I couldn’t be mistaken. He always made 
a lot of noise, even in slippers.” 

The Lieutenant grunted. “And when did you finally 
get up?” 

“When Mr. Groener came rushing into the hall and 
knocked on Mrs. Labelle’s door and told her to call the 
police.” 

The Lieutenant stood up. “There’s one more thing I’ve 
got to ask you,” he said quietly. “Are you Mr. Groener’s 
mistress—or were you once?” 

“No, never,” she said. “Oh, Mr. Groener was an at¬ 
tractive man, but she spoiled him for everyone.” 

“But now that she’s no longer here . . .” The Lieuten¬ 
ant left that question hanging in the air and so did Mrs. 
Graves, though it seemed to start something working in 
her that almost had the look of hope. “That’s all then,” 
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he told her. “Thank you. Ask Cohan to send in Mrs. 
Labelle.” 

When they were alone, Detective Zocky said, “Hey, 
I’ll bet you got the same idea as me. There was no trigger 
for this suicide. But what if Groener had been having 
his coffee in Miss Grave’s bedroom, and his old 
lady knew it or slipped out and caught them. That’d 
make a wow of a trigger.” 

“I take it Miss Graves is a dike no longer,” the Lieu¬ 
tenant said. “Ambidextrous at least.” 

“Hell, that was just descriptive. I’d say Groener and 
this dame are practically the same type.” 

“Yes, they’re both tall, good-looking people with gray, 
hair,” the Lieutenant observed drily. “Bound to start 
making violent love to each other every chance they get.” 

“Well, what the hell, it was a perfect set-up for them,” 
Zocky persisted. “The wife passed out and Mrs. Labelle 
the tolerant type, no doubt. I know this Groener puts on 
the pious reformed-alky act, but most ex-boozers his age 
do that. Why, my father-in-law—” He stopped talking as 
the dining room door opened and high heels clicked in 
the hall. 

Mrs. Labelle was quite as sylph-bodied as Miss Graves 
but she dressed it in thinner silk—crimson. Under the 
coiled and gleaming blonde hair her face looked much 
younger. Its expression was teen-age, in fact, avid and 
pert. But there were more tiny wrinkles around the cor¬ 
ners of her eyes and mouth than there had been around 
those of Miss Graves. 

“Do I sit there?” she asked, pointing at the brightly 
lit chair under the bridge lamp before the Lieutenant 
could. She took it, tucking her feet under her and care¬ 
fully drawing down her skirt after giving him a flash of 
high leg. 

“This is quite an event for me,” Mrs. Labelle an¬ 
nounced. “I’ve always been fascinated by police work. 
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You must find out so many strange things about how 
people behave in funny situations.” 

‘‘Right now I’m just looking for a few everyday facts,” 
the Lieutenant said. “How did the Groeners happen to 
be staying here?” 

“They’d lost their apartment without warning. I al¬ 
ways feel very sympathetic toward them, because Mr. 
Labelle is an alcoholic too. We’re getting divorced. He 
lives at a hotel. Perhaps you can tell me what makes 
alcoholics tick, officer. They’re beyond me. I always told 
Mrs. Groener that if she’d just control her drinking— 
not stop altogether and get gloomy like her husband—• 
but just take enough to feel bright and happy and re¬ 
laxed— 

“Miss Graves now,” the Lieutenant interrupted. “How 
did she happen to be here?” 

“I invited her. I thought the Groeners ought to have 
all their old friends around them.” 

“And perhaps you were interested in seeing how peo¬ 
ple behave in funny situations,” the Lieutenant said. 
“For instance, Mrs. Groener thinking her husband’s mis¬ 
tress was sleeping in the same apartment.” 

Mrs. Labelle giggled. “Oh that,” she said scornfully. 
“Mr. Groener chased every pretty woman in a lazy secret 
sort of way, but if he’d ever caught one he’d have scur¬ 
ried right back to his wife. I think she kept throwing it 
up to him just to keep him in line. I’m quite a psy¬ 
chologist— 

“Okay,” the Lieutenant said. “Now about tonight. Did 
you hear the Groeners quarreling after you went to 
bed?” 

“I wouldn’t call it that. Mrs. Groener just let off steam 
for awhile as any woman will. I listened. It didn’t make 
much sense in her case. But it was interesting.” 

“And when they quieted down you went to sleep?” 

“Oh my nol” Mrs. Labelle gave a little wriggle and 
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flirted her coiled blonde hair, “I had too many exciting 
things to think about.” 

“Good! I want you to tell me exactly what you heard 
in the way of .footsteps and other noises. It’s important 
you get them in the right order. Mrs. Groener quieted 
down. Suppose you start from there.” 

Mrs. Labelle leaned forward, hugging her elbows, and 
briefly closed her eyes in happy concentration. “First a 
long time passed. It must have been an hour or more 
because I’d almost run out of things to think about and 
was wondering if I shouldn’t take a sleeping pill. Mrs. 
Groener’s windchimes were beginning to get on my 
nerves, though I’d hardly heard them at first. Then I 
heard Mr. Groener go clumping down the hall. 

“I called to him, because I had some hints to give 
him about how to handle Mrs. Groener. But my door 
was closed and he didn’t hear me. Then I heard his foot¬ 
steps stop for a moment and a door close. A moment 
later I heard him going on to the kitchen.” 

“Are you sure about that?” the Lieutenant asked, 
“Mightn’t he have been going into Miss Grave’s bed¬ 
room? Think hard, please, before you answer.” 

Mrs. Labelle laughed. “Not a chance in the world. 
He’s scared of her. You know why? Because she’s actu¬ 
ally been in love with him her whole life and too stuck-up 
to do anything about it. That’s why she never married. 
He wouldn’t have gone into her bedroom even if she’d 
begged-him to. Anyhow, I know he must have gone on 
to the kitchen, because right away I heard him banging 
around out there making coffee. Men! After awhile it got 
quiet and then Mrs. Groener screamed.” 

Mrs. Labelle shivered and momentarily closed her 
eyes. “It was a pretty dreadful scream, even for her, and 
just a little later there was.a thud, as if she’d fallen out of 
bed. Only it wasn’t quite the same. If my window hadn’t 
been closed, I’d have probably heard the difference bet¬ 
ter and been the one to discover her. Just suppose I’d 
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looked out and seen her perching on the sill ten feet 
away! That would have been a psychological challenge! 
As it was, I almost did get up though I knew her tricks. 
But when I waited, half-expecting to hear something 
else, there wasn’t a sound. Except the windchimes, of 
course.” 

“Think carefully, Mrs. Labelle,” the Lieutenant said. 
“Wasn’t there some other sound then? Didn’t Miss 
Graves get up? Or didn’t Mr. Groener at least start back 
from the kitchen or make some kind of noise?” 

“No, officer, it was all quiet as death—oh, I didn’t 
mean to say that, but it was. Mr. Groener stayed in the 
kitchen a long time—long enough for two or three cups 
of coffee. I’d say. I thought about a sleeping pill again 
and finally I took one and about then Mr. Groener came 
clumping back. I might have called to him, but I’d just 
taken the pill. Right after th^t he came charging out of 
the bedroom and pounded on my door and told me Mrs. 
Groener had jumped and to call the police. That’s all.” 
Mrs. Labelle buried her head in her arms and let out a 
large sigh. 

“Thank you,” the Lieutenant said. “Just a couple more 
questions now. Miss Graves said Mrs. Groener had tried 
suicide before. Do you know anything about that?” 

Mrs. Labelle laughed. “That was a false alarm. A few 
months ago he found her almost passed out with an emp¬ 
ty bottle of sleeping pills beside her. He started to force 
warm water down her and he’d just got the waste basket 
for her to throw up in when he noticed the sleeping pills 
scattered at the bottom of it. She just wanted to make 
him think she’d swallowed them. People are funny, aren’t 
they? What’s the other question?” 

“Miss Graves said that yesterday she saw Mrs. Groener 
drinking—in your sunroom, she said—^with her left wrist 
tied to the arm of her chair with her scarf. Know any¬ 
thing about that?” 

“No, it sounds pointless. The sunroom’s that alcove 
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behind you, oflScer, with the big windows. Wait a min¬ 
ute—I do remember seeing Mrs, Groener do that years 
ago. It was Oklahoma. It was sold out. We were sitting 
in the second balcony, and she had her scarf wrapped 
around her wrist and the arm of her seat. I thought 
she’d done it without thinking.” 

“Huh!” The Lieutenant stood up and started to pace. 
He noticed Mrs. Labelle. “That’ll be all,” he told her. 
“When you go back to the dining room would you ask 
Mr. Groener if I could see him again?” 

“I certainly will,” Mrs. Labelle said, popping up with 
another flash of leg. She smiled and rippled her eyelids. 
“You gentlemen have given me some fascinating side¬ 
lights on life.” 

“You’re certainly welcome,” Zocky assured her, gazing 
after her appreciatively as she click-clicked down the hall. 
Then he said to the Lieutenant, “Well, that kills my 
theory of a suicide trigger. I guess Groener really is the 
pious type who’d never get out of line.” 

“Yeah,” the Lieutenant agreed abstractedly, still pac¬ 
ing. “Yeah, Zocky, I’m afraid he is, though ‘pious’ may 
not be just the right word. Scared of stepping over the 
line comes closer.” 

“But this Labelle’s a real odd cookie—^reminds me of 
that hold-up girl last month. She thinks everything’s ‘fun¬ 
ny.’ ” 

“You got a point there, Zocky.” 

“A real bright-eyes too, despite her barbiturates and 
booze.” 

“Some it takes that way, Zocky.” 

“Of course she’s real attractive for her age, but that’s 
not here or there.” 

“Maybe not, Zocky.” 

“You know what? When you talked to her about 
Groener’s supposed mistress I think she thought you 
meant her.” 

“Okay, okay, Zocky!” 
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When Groener arrived, looking more tired than ever, 
the Lieutenant stopped pacing and said, “Tell me, did 
your wife have many phobias? Especially agoraphobia, 
claustrophobia, acrophobia? Those are— 

“I know,” Groener said, settling himself. “Fear of open 
spaces, dread of being shut in, fear of heights. She had 
quite a few irrational fears, but not those particularly. 
Oh, perhaps a touch of claustrophobia— 

“All right,’’ tlie Lieutenant said, cutting him short. 
“Mr. Groener, from what I’ve heard tonight your wife 
didn’t commit suicide.” 

Groener nodded. “I’m glad you understand alcoholics 
aren’t responsible for the things they do in black-out.” 

“She was murdered,” the Lieutenant finished. 

Groener frowned at him incredulously. 

“I’ll give you a quick run-down on what really hap¬ 
pened tonight, as I see it, and you can tell me what you 
think,” the Lieutenant said. 

He started to pace again as if he were too wound-up 
not to. “You went for your coffee. Mrs. Labelle called 
to you through her door as you passed. You didn’t want 
any of her child psychology—or anything else from her 
either. But it told you she was wide awake and listening 
to everything. Then you came to Miss Graves’s bedroom 
and the door was open and you saw her sleeping quietly, 
her silver fleece of hair falling across the pillow.” 

Groener shook his head and moved his spread-fin¬ 
gered left hand sideways. But the Lieutenant continued, 
“It struck you how you’d wasted decades of your life 
caring for and being faithful to a woman who was never 
going to get well or any more attractive. You thought of 
what a wonderful life you could have had if you’d taken 
another direction. But that direction was closed to you 
now—you’d been spoiled for it. You’d built up inhibi¬ 
tions within yourself that wouldn’t let you overturn the 
applecart. If you’d tried to, you’d have suffered agonies 
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of guilt and remorse. It would have killed all enjoyment. 
So you closed Miss Graves’s door, because you couldn’t 
bear to watch her.” 

“Wait a minute—Groener protested. 

“Shut up,” the Lieutenant told him dispassionately. 
“As you closed the door you felt a terrific spasm of rage 
at the injustice of it. All of that rage was directed against 
your wife. You’d had feelings like that before, but never 
had a situation brought them so tormentingly home to 
you. For one thing you’d just been treated like a worm 
by the woman you were tied to in front of the woman 
you desired with a consuming physical passion. It was 
tearing you apart. You’d come to the end of your rope 
of hope. Five years had fully demonstrated that your 
wife would never stop drinking or mentally intimidating 
you. 

“You thought of all the opportunities of happiness and 
pleasure you’d passed up without benefit to her, or your¬ 
self—or anybody. You suddenly saw how you could do 
it now without much risk to yourself, and how after¬ 
wards perhaps everything would be different for you. 
You could still take the other direction. What you had in 
mind was bad, but your wife had been asking for it. You 
knew you could no longer ever get free without it. It 
was a partly irrational but compulsive psychological bar¬ 
rier that nothing but your wife’s death could topple. The 
thought of what you were going to do filled you like 
black fire, so there was no room in your mind for any¬ 
thing else.” 

“Really, Lieutenant, this— 

“Shut up. Your plan hung on knowing Mrs. Labelle 
was awake—^that and knowing that she and Miss Graves 
were both on to your wife’s screaming trick, if that 
should come up. You started making coffee—and even 
more noise than you usually do—and then you took off 
your slippers and you walked back to the bedroom with¬ 
out making a sound. Or if you did make a few slight. 
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creaking-floorboard sounds, you figured the wind-chimes 
would cover them up. 

“Yes, Mr. Groener, you’re a man who normally makes 
a lot of noise walking, so your wife wouldn’t accuse you 
of sneaking around. So much, noise, in fact, that it’s be¬ 
come a joke among your friends. But when ybu want to, 
or even just when your mind’s on something else, you 
walk very quietly. You did it earlier this evening right 
in front of me when you went in the bedroom. You dis¬ 
appeared that time without a sound. 

“You found your wife asleep, still passed out from the 
drinks. You carefully moved back what light furniture 
and stuff there was between the bed and the wide-open 
window. You wanted a clear pathway and it didn’t oc¬ 
cur to you that a drunk going from the bed to the win¬ 
dow under her own power would have bumped and 
probably knocked over a half dozen things.” 

The Lieutenant’s voice hardened. “You grabbed your 
wife—^she got out one scream—and you picked her up 
—she weighed next to nothing—and you pitched her 
out the window. Then you stood there listening a minute. 
This was the hump, you thought. But nobody called or 
got up or did anything. So for a final artistic touch you 
put your wife’s bedtime drink and one of her burnt-out 
lipstick-stained cigarettes on the windowsill. You’ve got 
to watch out for artistic touches, Groener, because they’re 
generally wrong. Then you glided back to the kitchen, 
finished the coffee act, and came back noisy.” 

The Lieutenant quit pacing and paused, but Groener 
just stared at him—incredulously, almost stupifiedly, but 
still steady as a rock. Zocky shot an apprehensive look at 
his superior. 

“The important thing you overlooked,” the Lieutenant 
went on relentlessly, “was that I’d find out your wife was 
an acrophobe, and that her dread of heights was so great, 
sober or drunk, that she’d tie her arm to her chair when 
she was merely sitting near a big window or up on a 
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theater balcony. To suggest that such a person would 
commit suicide by jumping is utterly implausible. To im¬ 
ply that she’d preface it by sitting or leaning on the win¬ 
dow ledge having a last drink and smoke is absolutely 
unbelievable.” 

The Lieutenant paused and narrowed his eyes before 
adding, “Moreover, Mr. Groener, quietly as you walked 
back to the bedroom, did you really suppose you accom¬ 
plished that so silently that Mrs. Labelle’s sharp ears 
wouldn’t catch the sound of your footsteps?” 

Groener roused himself with an obvious effort. “I . . . 
I . . . This is all quite absurd, Lieutenant. Mrs. La- 
belle . . He made the usual gesture with his left hand. 
“You can’t really believe that.” 

He looked at his left hand. So did the detectives. It 
was shaking and as he continued to stare it began to 
shake more violently. The tendons stood out whitely as 
he stiffened it, but the shaking didn’t stop. 

Groener’s tight-pressed lips lengthened in a grin but 
the comers of his mouth wouldn’t turn up. “This is 
embarrassing,” he said. “Must be embarrassing to you 
too. First time I’ve had the shakes in five years.” 

But the shaking only became convulsive. 

“All right,” he said, closing his eyes, “I did it.” 

The shaking stopped. 

After awhile he went on gently, “Just about as you’ve 
described it. I was insane to think I could ever get away 
with it. I suppose your,doctor noticed that her neck had 
been broken before she fell. He probably deduced it 
from the tear in her scalp where I’d jerked her head back 
by the hair.” 

“No,” the Lieutenant said, “but he will now. Zocky, 
would you get Cohan? Tell the ladies Mr. Groener’s com¬ 
ing with us to make a statement at the station. Tell them 
he doesn’t want to speak to either of them now. I imag¬ 
ine that’s the way you want it, Groener?” The other 
nodded. 
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After Zocky went off. Greener said, ‘‘Would you tell me 
one thing?” 

“I’ll try to.” 

“How did you know her hair looked like a silver 
fleece?” 

The Lieutenant flushed. “Oh that—^please excuse it. I 
was just blasting away at you. The words came.” 

Zocky returned with the third detective. They opened 
the front door and started down the stairs. The Lieu¬ 
tenant told Cohan to go first with Groener. 

Zocky said to the Lieutenant in a gruff whisper, “Hey, 
I gave you a right steer on that walking loud on purpose 
business, didn’t I?” 

“Yes, Zocky, you did.” 

“I don’t like this case, though,” the blond detective 
went on. “This Groener’s not a bad guy. Think of listen¬ 
ing to those chimes night after night!” 

“If they were all bad guys, our job would be easy.” 

“Yeah. Say, I just realized we don’t know any of their 
first names—^not Groener’s or either of the dames.” 

“Cohan will have them,” the Lieutenant said. “But 
that’s a very important point about detective work you’ve 
just made, Zocky. Never know their first names.” 


Those Wild Alien 
Words: H 


I Spent the first half of my life trying to pronounce 
foreign words as they looked. That is, I tried to pro¬ 
nounce them as if they were English words. 

As a result, I developed a first-class inferiority com¬ 
plex about the whole business. 

From time to time I learned just enough about foreign 
languages to tell me that I’d probably be wrong the 
next time I made a stab at a strange word. Yet when the 
next time arrived, I’d still make the stab. 

For instance, I’d start to say I was a gay caballero and 
then (Serve me right for making such a silly statement!) 
at the last instant begin to worry about that double-l. Not 
many double letters of any sort in Spanish, I knew, and 
when a two-of-the-kind turned up, it probably had a 
special significance. But what? Was it the same as those 
double-l Welsh names like Llewelyn or the little village of 
LlanfairpwllgwyngyllgogerychwynmdrobwUllandysiliogo- 
gogoch? That’s fifty-nine letters, a world’s record. Among 
themselves, when they aren’t busy astonishing foreigners, 
the natives call it Llanfair. 

But I didn’t know how to pronounce a Welsh double-l 
either. So I’d render the double-l in caballero like that 
in hollow—and be fairly certain I was wrong. (I was. 
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Gay Caballeros and giddy ballerinas do not pronounce 
alike. Nor does a llama named Lloyd.) 

Truly I wish that in grammar school or early in high 
school Fd had a short course in pronouncing foreign 
names and a few of the commoner words. It would have 
got me started on the right track at the very least and 
probably saved me a lot of grief and wasted time. Atten¬ 
tion, school boards! Do this at once! If we’re going to be 
atomized, or polluted or overpopped to death—and it 
looks like it; this time even the scientists, those sober¬ 
sides, are predicting the end of the world—let’s at least 
go down pronouncing “Morituri te salutamus, Caesar!” 
perfectly. 

Here’s another sample pronunciation grief of mine. I’d 
come up against one of those Polish names that are posi¬ 
tively dreadful—^pardon me, Paderewski and Gomulka, 
I intend no disrespect to your brave country and your 
own names, sirs, are easy enough to pronounce, anyhow 
—^no, I’m'thinking of one of those real tongue-blasters 
like Przybyszewski or even just Sienkiewicz, the Nobel- 
prize-winning author of Quo Vadis?, with that horrid cz 
at the finish. What sane person ever ended a word with 
cz, I’d wonder. Mondays I’d pronounce it z as in czar, 
Tuesdays ts as in wits, and Wednesdays x or cks as in 
mix or chicks, and hope for the best. 

X can be a very tricky letter, incidentally, especially to 
folk with a passion for simplified spelling—^you know, 
nite for night, kwik*for quick, pix for pictures, and so 
forth. I frequently pass a restaurant that advertises take¬ 
out CHIX-EN IN THE BASKET. Well, chixen spells 
chicksen, or even chigzcn, as in examination, but not 
chicken—that’s all. They could have simplified chicken to 
CHIK-EN and still been okay soundwise, but that prob¬ 
ably would have seemed too tame to them. Maybe “X 
marks the spot” and all the mysterious Madame Xs and 
*‘X the unknown quantity” have eternally jglamorized X 
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for all us gangster and detective and intrigue (but surely 
not algebra?) buffs. 

As for Przybysz-etc. in Polish names, Fd handle them 
by sticking in a few extra vowels where such seemed in¬ 
dispensable and get them out of my throat that way, at 
least avoiding strangulation. 

Probably I should have looked up a Pole (or, in the 
appropriate instances, a Spaniard, Russian, Czech, or 
Chinaperson) and asked him or her what to do about it, 
but Poles can be even harder to find when you need 
them than dictionaries with good gazetteer sections. After 
all, I was a simple Chicago boy bom over a thousand 
miles from the nearest foreign-speaking country (if you 
don’t count French Canada) and with oceans between 
me and most of them. Like all Americans, geography 
made me provincial, language-wise. I studied Latin be¬ 
cause that was an entry requirement of some colleges 
then. (And even Greek—know that last because I once 
contemplated going to Dartmouth.) And I took a little 
German because that fit with my name. But I never 
actually came to grips with the language problem. 
Goethe once said that language is like love: you don’t 
really know anything about it until it’s happened to you 
twice. By Goethe’s standards I was a strict monogamist: 
I had my American wife (English, actually) and I didn’t 
see why I needed to complicate my life with foreign huz¬ 
zies, who secretly scared me a bit, anyhow. 

You’ll have noticed that the things that most often 
threw me in foreign words were strange pairings or let¬ 
ters, ones which seldom or never occurred in English, such 
as sz and cz in Polish and Czech and Hungarian, or 
double-11 at the beginning of a word (llama and llano 
are Spanish examples of this) or shch in Russian, or 
double-a in German (Haar—hair) or Danish or Dutch, 
or any number of the other outrageous things foreigners 
do with the Roman alphabet. 

Come to think of it, I’m no Roman myself except in 
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my romantic imagination—and if I’d realized at the start 
that a large number of languages besides English use the 
Roman alphabet to encode sounds, Fd have started to 
solve my language problems sooner. No American alpha¬ 
bet!—^it’s a shock, like finding out Columbus was a for¬ 
eigner. 

And before anyone accuses me of rank xenophobia 
(X also stands for Z soundwise—remarkable!) let me 
point out that I now realize English is a most madden¬ 
ing foreign language itself, probably the maddest of all, 
and a lot less logical than several, such as Spanish and 
German, where if you can pronounce a word, you can 
almost always spell it, and vice versa—something which 
is emphatically untrue of English. For instance, here are 
some of the ways we encode the long-e sound which is 
most unambiguously rendered as ee (as in see): e (be), 
ea (sea), ae (Caesar), ey (key), ay (quay), i (ma¬ 
chine), eo (people), oe (Phoebe), ie (believe), ei (de¬ 
ceitful—and that’s what this whole long-e business 
certainly is)! 

Why, George Bernard Shaw once pointed out you can 
legitimately spell fish ghoti in English: gh spells f, as in 
enough; o spells i, as in women; ti spells sh, as in nation. 

Incidentally, the ei in my own name is pronounced 
long i, as it always is in German—^Lyber, not Leeber. 
Lieber (pronounced Leeber) means dear or beloved in 
German—^no wonder it’s a more favored sound than Lei- 
ber, which doesn’t mean anything. Leib means body in 
German, though in that case you change the b to p when 
you pronounce it (but not in Leiber)! Sub-incidentally, 
ei is pronounced long-a in Icelandic, the language which 
governs Norse mythology. Heimdall, who guards the 
rainbow bridge to heaven, is Hame-doll, not Hime-doll, as 
I used to call him when I thought he was German. 

Now having, I hope, cleared myself of possible charges 
of language-jingoism, let me get back to those strange 
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combinations of familiar letters that bother me so much 
in foreign names. 

The point here is simply that we have many languages 
—French, German, English, Italian, Spanish, etc.—using 
the same identical alphabet, the Roman, to encode en¬ 
tirely different sounds. Spoken language comes before 
written language. When a primitive people who have only 
a spoken language reach a certain degree of civilization, 
then they (or their teachers) look around for an alphabet 
in which to encode the sounds of their spoken language 
—and in many cases in the Western World the Roman 
alphabet happened to be the handiest. 

Take Czech and Polish. They are both tongues which 
had the Roman alphabet fitted to their spoken sounds to 
give them a written language. Long-dead pioneer schol¬ 
ars, who weren’t any more interested in making Polish 
intelligible to Englishmen and Spaniards than to Italians 
and Germans, listened to a certain sound in spoken 
Polish and decided to encode it as cz, and the coding 
caught on, and that was that. 

In this particular case, the sound they were trying to 
encode is so near English ch that we can safely pro¬ 
nounce it that way. Similarly, the Polish sz can be pro¬ 
nounced sh. One way to remember these two—a bit 
grim, but efifective—is that President McKinley’s assassin 
Czolgosz amounts, soundwise, simply to Cholgosh. 

When I first discovered this, my naive reaction was, 
“Then why didn’t they encode it as Cholgosh?” The an¬ 
swer is that I was thinking only in terms of English. A 
German would be likely to pronounce Cholgosh as 
Sholgosh. Come to think of it, the original encoding of 
Polish was' probably done by a German for Germans. Z 
has a softer sound (unvoiced) in German than in En¬ 
glish. At worst, Czolgosz shows Englishmen, Italians, and 
Germans alike that they’re up against something different. 

Comparing languages to codes—or ciphers, rather—is 
really very illuminating. For instance, you could create a 
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very simple, easily broken cipher by substituting for each 
letter the next letter in the alphabet, so that danger be¬ 
came ebohfs, etc. 

Or, to make it tougher, you could randomize this, as 
by making B stand for V, H for N, P for R, etc. 

Only my second example happens to be no cipher at 
all, but simply Russian! 

About a thousand years ago the bishops Cyril and 
Methodius encoded spoken Russian, but because they be¬ 
longed to the Greek or Eastern Church and because they 
needed more characters than one alphabet could provide, 
they used both the Greek and the Roman alphabets and 
a few invented symbols to boot, with the result that the 
Russian alphabet has its wild-looking anarchist mob of 
32 polyglot, thick-bodied characters, instead of our mod¬ 
est and orderly 26. Before the Bolshevik Revolution 
there were even a few more Russian letters than that, 
mercifully liquidated along with the Romanovs. (Or 
should it be the Romanoffs? Kindly wait a few para¬ 
graphs.) 

Yet even in Russian you can begin to make your way 
if you remember that the sound of B is V, the sound of 
H is N, and the sound of P is R. That last is straight out 
of Greek—^the letter rho; while the Russian P is another 
Greek letter familiar to us as pi, the symbol for the ratio 
of the diameter to the circumference of a circle. While 
N printed backwards—^the mirror-image of N—^is the 
vowel-sound short-i in Russian. 

Bishop Cyril was evidently a rough-and-ready, revolu¬ 
tionary sort of man who would make do with any sum- 
bol in a pinch, no matter what it looked like—and that’s 
why the Russian alphabet is called the Cyrillic. You can 
just imagine the old boy saying to Methodius (who 
naturally was a more methodical person, I suppose), “We 
need another letter? For short-i? Well, we haven’t used 
N yet. But put it in backwards to show we mean some¬ 
thing else by it” 
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Having an alphabet of 32 characters has its advantages 
and of course the Russians consider it more subtle and 
accurate soundwise than the Roman. It takes only six 
Russian letters to spell Khrushchev, the entire shch sound 
being represented by a single Russian letter looking quite 
like the Roman numeral III with a comma close behind 
it—it may very well have been borrowed from the 
Hebrew by the resourceful Cyril. And remembering the 
preceding paragraph you won’t be surprised to discover 
that the second letter of Nikita’s last name is P and the 
last is B. While of course Nikita starts with an H and then 
an N backwards. No wonder some people think the Rus¬ 
sians have duplicity built into .them (Horrors! I’ve just 
realized that the Russians have an alphabet all their 
own and we Americans haven’t. Another defeat for the 
Free World!) 

But because Russian has its own alphabet, it poses 
another problem: that of spelling its words in the little 
dinky Roman alphabet with at least the illusion of pro¬ 
nounceableness in Western books and newspapers. The 
same problem arises with Greek, Arabic, Hindi, Japanese, 
Chinese, Hebrew, Yiddish, Sanskrit, etc. Transliteration, 
it’s called, as opposed to translation. 

The transliterator of Russian has essentially to do the 
same job Cyril and Methodius did, but using only the 
letters of the Roman alphabet. He plays it by ear, listen¬ 
ing to the Russian sound and then putting down the 
Roman letter or letter-combo closest to it—a really tough 
job when you consider that all the Russian sounds are 
at least a bit different from the English ones and that he 
has to make 26 letters do the work of 32 plus the 
Czarlst ghosts. 

For instance, at the end of a Russian name (in fact, at 
the end of many Russian names—itch is another favo¬ 
rite) he hears a sound somewhat like v and somewhat 
like f. He listens hard for 17 seconds, frowns prodigious¬ 
ly, and finally puts it down as f, or rather as ff, just to 
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make sure or since f usually doubles at the end of English 
words (cuflE, muiBE, huff, puff, and blow your house 
down). So we have the Romanoffs and Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, the composer of Scheherezade, and so on. 

But to our eternal confusion, it doesn’t stay that way. 
Time passes. Other transliterators appear, listen even hard¬ 
er than the first one, or claim* to, and decide he really 
should have picked v. (And maybe the Russians are 
changing their pronunciation just a little, and we ours.) 
Finally there are enough of these new ears to turn the 
tables. Hey presto!—^we have the Romanovs and 
Rirasky-Korsakov! A hundred years ago it would have 
been Khrushcheff, but not by the new system. 

But meanwhile the first version has become firmly 
established in English-language publications and there 
is a long tedious battle until the second version is tri¬ 
umphantly established everywhere. The ff spelling lingers 
especially in commercial products, like vodkas and cavi¬ 
ars, perhaps because it still looks or feels more Russian, 
at least to advertising executives. Even today one finds 
the last name of the famous Russian who arranged the 
periodic table of elements spelled Mendelyeev, Mendel- 
lejeff, and Mendeleyev, with the last only a bit in the 
lead. 

It’s not only with respect to Russian that all of us 
suffer from the ever-improving ears of transliterators. Oh 
no! Hindu has finally won out over Hindoo, although the 
last still looks more pleasantly and mysteriously Oriental 
to me. I have a private theory that the oo words lose 
out because they look a bit childish (goo, boo, boo-hoo, 
etc.); or to reverse the point, I can’t conceive of a ghost 
story ending with BU! 

On the other hand taboo (from the Polynesian) has be¬ 
come so well established that it has stoutly resisted the 
encroachments of the highbrow tabu, except among some 
anthropologists and perfume manufacturers. 

Of course, using the form preferred by the country 
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whose names are being transliterated is sometimes sim¬ 
ply a matter of good manners, international or otherwise. 
It is proper that we write and speak of Puerto Rico, 
rather than use the anglicized form Porto Rico. 

Transliteration is forever cropping up. Some languages 
turn out to be what might be called advanced translitera¬ 
tion. Yiddish, for instance, is basically a considerably 
modified German printed in the Hebrew alphabet, a sort 
of international masquerade. 

Languages that use the same alphabet as ours are 
trickier, present subtler problems, lay craffier pitfalls, like 
foreign agents with disarming covers. The 11 in caballero 
turns out to be a very close-ly related letter combo, 
since it’s pronounced ly, just as the lli in billiards. (In 
Mexico and other Latin American countries they drop the 
second 1 too, and pronounce only the y.) 

The supersubtie Italians somehow manage to use a gli 
here for the ly sound, as in seragjio, that other word for 
harem. 

The double 11 in Welsh on the other hand means a 
soimd that can perhaps most simply be rendered as hi. 
(So our lyama is named Hloyd.) Fortunately custom 
does not insist that we try to pronounce these soimds, 
but permits us to treat the double Is as if they were single. 
So . . . a lama named Loyd!—isn’t simplicity beauti¬ 
ful? 

The other problem I raised is as easily solved. The 
double'a in Danish and Dutch and German merely in¬ 
dicates that you dwell a little longer on the sound. Aa is 
a prolonged—^logical. 

If only all languages were more so! 

But they aren’t. So let’s really get together and de¬ 
mand that elementary course on how to pronounce 
foreign names and a few common words. Think of how 
it would help kids in the study of history, art, music, 
science, and current events. We’d have the stuffier lan¬ 
guage teachers against us, each insisting that only he or 
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she be trusted to even whisper to students words in the 
sacred tongue. But it would be worth it, if only to do the 
pedants in the eye. And who knows, we might get so we 
could pronounce some real and undeniably American 
words, such as Huitzilopochtli and Yoknapatawpha 
County and Cthulhu! 


The Mechanical Bride 


Wild, eerie music with a metallic beat suggesting the 
operation of a machine shop. As the screen brightens, we 
see the workshop. The back wall is of brick, covered 
with cobwebs and dust. Against it rests an empty, up¬ 
ended packing case like an Egyptian sarcophagus. Be¬ 
fore it and parallel to it extends a long workbench, lead- 
offstage left. On the bench are tools, small electric 
motors, an object of metal ribwork suggesting a torso and 
head, and reels of magnetic tape of which some are care¬ 
lessly unrolled. Prominently displayed, lies an arm of a 
mannequin. Just behind the table the mannequin stands, 
clothed but minus the arm. 

Old Cherntk (He is seated behind the table, filing a 
tiny metal part in the same rhythm as the music. The 
music grows fainter as he finished the job.): There you 
are, my dear. A surgeon couldn’t do better. (He carefully 
fits the part into the shoulder end of the arm on the 
table.) Steady now, we have to test it. It won’t hurt, 
dear. Now. (A faint hum. Hand makes a caressing 
movement against empty air. Shift to Chernik smiling.) 
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Good. {He looks at mannequin,) You’ll like it, my dear. 
A beautiful arm. Won’t you give Chemik a smile, who 
works so hard to make you beautiful? {He approaches 
mannequin, reaches behind her waist to operate unseen 
control) Come, a smile for Old Chemik. (Shift to close-up 
of mannequin's face, its frozen expression,) Smile now. 
(A faint hum. For a moment the frozen face breaks into 
a somewhat wooden smile. Then the hum changes to a 
clanking sound of machinery out of order. The face be¬ 
gins twitching mechanically, one cheek jumping, in the 
same rhythm as the clanking. Shift back to Chemik, who 
is fumbling hastily. Clanking stops. He sighs with relief.) 

Rita Bruhl (as yet unseen): Wouldn’t she smile for 
you? (Chemik starts guiltily.) Wouldn’t she give you just 
one little smile? (Rita is coming into view, poised and 
beautiful but with a distant humor about her.) Your girls 
don’t appreciate you, Chemik. They have no hearts. 

Chernik: You startled me, Ria. I thought it was— 

Rita (flatly): Mr. Shalk is busy taking some new or¬ 
ders for mannequins from wealthy men who have grown 
tired of living women and want beautiful, brainless ro¬ 
bots. He won’t be checking up on you. (Inspecting the 
mannequin) She’s very beautiful, this new one. A real 
masterpiece. \ . 

Chernik: But Rita, you’re the one who designs them, 
who styles them, who creates their gestures, their expres¬ 
sions ... 

Rita: But you’re the one who builds them, Chemik, 
You give them life. 

Chernik (indicating the junk on the workbench): 
You call that life? 

Rita: It’s a kind of life. (Slyly) At least you must 
think so, or you wouldn’t want them to smile at you. You 
know, Chemik, you’re lucky. At least you have your 
girls, even if they have no hearts. I haven’t anybody. 
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Chernik {hesitantly): But I thought that Mr, 
Shalk— 

Rita {bitterly): You call him anybody? 

Chernik {still more hesitantly, his obvious adoration 
of Rita showing): And then, of course, Rita, there’s— 

Rita: Yes, Chernik? 

Chernik: Nothing. 

Rita {musingly): I did have somebody once. I had a 
heart, too. But he took it away from me and he didn’t 
give it back when he left me. 

Chernik {incredulously): Do you mean to say that 
any man would— 

Rita: Oh, yes, Chernik. And that’s why I’m here, 
helping Mr. Shalk sell the girls you make for him. Some¬ 
times I think I’m no more alive than they are. 

Chernik {angrily): I don’t see how any man could 
be such a fool as to leave you. 

Rita {with eerie humor): Didn’t you know? Men 
don’t want real women any more. You and I are behind 
the times, Chernik. We still believe in love. But most 
men just want beautiful, brainless robots. That’s all my 
man really wanted. He didn’t want me to have a will of 
my own. He didn’t want me to be alive. {Reflectively) 
And yet he was so tender and charming. He seemed so 
very loving. His name was... John Ellison. 

Otto Shalk: Rita! {She does not stir or flinch 
though Chernik scurries back to his work. Shalk comes 
into view.) I thought you were in the office. 

Rita {coolly yet sweetly): I only wandered in to see 
the new mannequin, Otto. Is there any harm in that? 

Shalk: Perhaps not. But I don’t like people to wan¬ 
der. Do you understand me, Rita? 

Rita: I often go out to take orders. I interview gen¬ 
tlemen, in private. 

Shalk: That’s something I tell you to do. Do you 
understand the difference, Rita? 

Rita: Yes, Otto. 
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Shalk: Good, because Fm sending you out on an as¬ 
signment right now. I want you to interview a client who 
is interested in buying a mannequin. He has money. 
With tlie right sales talk, he should take one of our de¬ 
luxe .models. He lives at Interplanetary Towers, two 
hundred and sixty-seventh floor, suite seventeen. His 
name is John Ellison. 

We see Ritc^s eyes widen in her masklike face and we 
feel her tremendous reaction. As the scene darkens, the 
machine’-shop music comes up again, with the clanking 
sound of the mannequin who wouldn*t smile worked into 
it rhythmically. Then the music shifts to a strain sug^ 
gesting fast transport and diminishes. 

Elevator Operator: One hundred and ninety-ei^t. 
{Sound of elevator door opening and closing.) Two hun¬ 
dred and thirteen. {Same sound. Longer wait.) Two hun¬ 
dred and sixty-seven. {Elevator door opens.) Didn’t you 
ask for the two hundred and sixty-seventh floor, miss? 

The music shifts to a sybaritic strain and we see John 
Ellison's apartment. It is tastefully furnished. On the 
walls are a few large, tasteful pictures of futurian pin-up 
girls. Against the wall are dispensers for lighted cigarettes 
and drinks. John takes a lit cigarette from the dispenser. 
He seems both eager and a trifle uneasy. An odd little 
chime sounds. 

John {in the precise tone one uses for vocally-trig^ 
gered robots): Open up, door. {The door opens and Rita 
is standing behind it, a veil now dropped down and con- 
cealing her face.) Won’t you please come in? {She does 
so. He indicates a chair.) Won’t you sit down? 

Rita: No, thank you, Fd rather stand. 

John {He is obviously struck by something about her 
voice, though he doesn^t recognize it yet.): Will you have 
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a cigarette? And a drink—say, Martian Scotch? And 
won’t you take off your veil? 

Rita {to all the questions): No, thank you. 

John: Then I’ll have one, if you don’t mind. {He 
presses a button above the drink dispenser and studies 
her curiously as he waits for it to operate,) Excuse me, 
but you are the person ...? 

Rita: Yes, Mr. Shalk sent me. You want to buy a 
mannequin. 

John {relieved, though something still bothers him): 
That’s right. {Door of drink dispenser opens smoothly 
and he takes out a glass,) 

Rita {reciting a sales talk mechanically, though not 
awkwardly): Mr. Shalk supplies the finest mannequins in 
the world. Streamlined, smooth-working, absolutely 
noiseless, breath-takingly realistic. Each one is powered 
by thirty-seven midget electric motors, all completely 
noiseless, and is controlled by instructions, recorded on 
magnetic tape, which are triggered off by the sound of 
your voice and no one else’s. There is a built-in micro¬ 
phone that hears everything you say, and an electric brain 
that selects a suitable answer. The deluxe model is built 
to your specifications, has fifty different facial expres¬ 
sions, sings two hundred love songs, and can carry on a 
thousand fascinating conversations. {Her voice changes,) 
But she has one serious defect. They all have. 

John {startled): What’s that? 

Rita: She has no heart. 

John {chuckling after a moment): I wouldn’t expect 
her to. 

Rita: You don’t mind? 

John {He puts down glass,): Of course not. 

Rita {with gathering feeling): Wouldn’t you rather 
have a girl with a heart, Mr. Ellison? 

John {a bit angry now): I don’t understand you. I 
want to buy a mannequin. 

Rita: Girls without hearts are dangerous. 
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John: But Mr. Shalk assured me that the mannequins 
are foolproof, guaranteed for a year. Do you mean to 
say— 

Rita: Oh, mechanically they’re perfect. Still, in .the 
long run girls without hearts are dangerous, even metal 
girls. Wouldn’t you really rather have a girl with a heart, 
John? {She lifts the veil.) 

■John: Rita! Rita Bruhl! 

Rita: Yes, John. 

John {going into his act, but also really agitated): 
Look here, Rita, you know very well we’re through. It’s 
no use trying to make the past come alive. 

Rita: Are we through, John? 

John: Yes, completely through. As Fve told you a 
dozen times. 

Rita: You’d rather have even a girl made of metal 
and suede rubber... than me? 

John: I certainly would! And you didn’t do yourself 
any good by tricking your way in to see me. 

Rita: I didn’t use any trick to come here. 

John: You mean you actually work for this outfit? 

Rita: Oh yes, I work for Mr. Shalk. I work down in 
the catacombs where old Harry Chemik makes the man¬ 
nequins. Those two are the only ones who care about me 
any more. {With a little shivery cruelty of her own) 
Shall I tell you about Mr. Shalk and old Chemik, John? 

John: Certainly not. Please don’t prolong this, Rita. 

Rita: Mr. Shalk is a very jealous man, John. If he 
knew that you and I were old friends, he wouldn’t like it 
at all. 

John: Look, Rita, are you trying to make trouble for 
me? 

Rita {laughing): Trouble for you? Of course not, 
John. 

John: Then please get out. 

Rita: Oh, no, I couldn’t possibly do that. We still 
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have some business to transact. {She picks up his aban¬ 
doned drink, sips it.) You want to buy a mannequin and 
I have to take your order. 

John (very bothered): If you think Fm going to go 
through this with you— 

Rita (enjoying it): Do you want a blonde or a bru¬ 
nette, John? Or a redhead? Or one of our exotic jobs? 
Very slim, I suppose—about an eighteen-year-old. Dim¬ 
ples? A bee-stung lip? And should she be languid or 
giddy? We can adjust the motors to any speed. 

John; I don’t see how you can cheapen yourself, Rita, 
to talk to me about such things. 

Rita: It doesn’t bother me. Don’t you see, John, I 
don’t have a heart any more. I made one elSort to get it 
back, and I won’t ever try again. I’m really not very dif¬ 
ferent from those ^rls Chemik makes down in the cata¬ 
combs. And when you can sec their steel skeletons, John, 
they’re not so seductive. 

John: Please, Rita, I asked you to leave. 

Rita: Oh, but I’m forgetting it’s their charming out¬ 
sides we’re interested in. Do you like the naive, cuddly 
type, or would you prefer a 'mannequin who’s proud 
and slightly cruel? It’s all a question of what we put on 
the magnetic tapes. 

John: Rita, J’m not going to listen to any more of 
this. 

Rita: But I can’t go back without your order. You 
wouldn’t want me to disappoint Mr. Shalk. 

John: I don’t care what you do. Just get out. 

Rita: I tell you what, John, I’ll select the mannequin 
for you. 

John (hesitates, but the cruelty of this suggestion ap¬ 
peals to him): All right, you select her. You know my 
tastes. 

.Rita: I’ll select her, John. I guarantee she’ll be very, 
very beautiful—the perfect mate for you. 
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The scene darkens as she is speaking. The machine-shop 
music comes up again. Through it we hear Rita calling. 

Rita (eagerly and with a certain allure): Chemik! 
(Pause) ChernikI (We see the workshop with Chernik at 
the bench and Rita beside him, just arrived. She says 
winningly) Chemik, you’ll do something for me, won’t ^ 
you? 

Chernik (delighted, though a shade fearful): Of 
course I will, Rita. 

Rita: It’s about the mannequin for John Ellison. 
There are some details I wouldn’t want Mr. Shalk to 
know. They’d be a secret between you and me. 

Chernik: What are they, Rita? I wouldn’t want to 
do anything that would make Mr. Shalk angry. 

Rita: You’re afraid of Shalk? 

Chirnik (miserably): Of course I am. 

Rita: So afraid that you won’t do me a little favor? 
Why, I thought you liked me, Chernik. 

Chernik (agonized): Rita, I do, I do. But . . . 

Rita: It isn’t as if you were running any risk. Mr. 
Shalk will never know about it at all. 

Chernik: But what are these things you want done 
to John Ellison’s mannequin? 

Rita: Well, for one thing, there are the motors and the 
cables that do the work of muscles. I’d want some 
changes there. 

Chernik (doubtfully): Yes? 

Rita: And then there are the magnetic tapes control¬ 
ling her voice and her behavior patterns. I’d want to pre¬ 
pare those myself, in private. 

Chernik: I couldn’t let you do that, Rita. 

Rita (wheedlingly): I often prepare tapes for you. 
You don’t always check them. And I usually sketch out 
the behavior patterns. This wouldn’t be so different. 
Chernik: But what would be on those tapes, Rita? 
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You said that you once loved this Ellison and that he left 
you and that— 

Rita {with some fire): What would be on those tapes 
is something that concerns me and John Ellison—and no 
one else in the world. Do you understand me, Chemik? 

Chernik (cowed): Yes. 

Rita: There’s only one other thing—^the question of , 
the mannequin’s appearance. I’d like her to look like . . . 
(she approaches her lips to his ear,) 

Chernik (starting back): But that would be horrible, 
Rita. 

Rita (with enigmantic menace): Do you think so, 
Chemik? , 

Chernik (torn): Well, no . . . But I couldn’t do it. I 
wouldn’t dare. 

Rita (very softly, her face still close to his): Not for 
me, Chemik? 

Chernik: But if Mr. Shalk should find out— 

Rita: He won’t. I’ll see to that. (Meaningfully) If you 
do it for me, Chemik, I’ll like you. I’ll like you very much. 

Chernik (estatic but incredulous): Me? Me? You’re 
fooling, Rita. 

Rita (with cold conviction): Why shouldn’t I like the 
man who creates beauty in this tomb, the genius—you 
are a genius—^who so deeply understands the inmost se¬ 
crets—^the machinery—of glamour? 

Chernik (almost convinced): You’d really like me? 
Old Chemik? 

Rita: Yes, I would ... Harry. 

Chernik: Then I will, Rita. I’ll do it. 

Rita: Promise? 

Chernik: I promise. 

Shalk: What are you two whispering about? 

Rita (Chernik is frozen, but she takes it very calm¬ 
ly): Hello, Otto. I was telling him how to make Mr. Elli¬ 
son’s mannequin. 
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Shalk: You were gone a long time, Rita. I phoned 
Ellison. He said you’d left, but he sounded flustered. 

Rita {moving toward Shalk): Any man would be 
flustered after ordering a mannequin. Especially from me. 
Shall we call it a day, Otto? 

Shalk {pleased but still a bit suspicious): He sounded 
very flustered, though, as if he were excited about some¬ 
thing. 

Rita: He is. About a deluxe mannequin, at our top 
prices. Come on, Otto. 

Shalk {mollified): Hadn’t you better finish giving 
Chernik Mr. Ellison’s order? 

Rita {drawing Shalk away): I can fill in the details 
later. He has enough to go on. Don’t you, Chernik? 

Chernik: Yes, Miss Bruhl. 

Rita: You’ll follow my directions precisely, won’t 
you, Chernik? 

Chernik {beginning to glow with the excitement of 
creativity): Miss Brulil, I will. 

Machine-shop music up as scene fades. We get glimpses 
of parts of mannequin, electric motors, tapes, Chernik 
working at bench and using various tools, perhaps fitting 
naked head, seen from rear, onto mannequin, etc. We 
hear snatches of Rita*s voice and his, as **No, that dsn*t 
right yet,** **But Rita, Vve tried everything,** **Then 
you*ve got to try again,** etc. Finally the music fades to 
silence as the lights come up on Chernik*s triumphantly 
happy face, 

Chernik: She’s finished, Rita! Come with me, Rita. 
I want you to see for yourself how wonderful she is. Re¬ 
member what you promised? You’re going to have to like 
me very, very much. This way, Rita, this way. {We see 
them move until they are facing a tall, sarcophagus-like 
box between them and the camera. We can see their 
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faces but we cannot see into the box, Chernik opens it,) 
Therel 

Rita: She’s perfect, Chemik. Perfect. 

Chernik {looking uneasily from Rita to figure in 
box): So perfect she frightens me. 

Rita: Does she, Chemik? She looks as if she were 
really listening to us, as if she were just pretending to be 
asleep. 

Chernik: Only Mr. Ellison’s voice can wake her. 

Rita {nodding): Snow White and the Prince. 

Chernik: You like her, don’t you? I’ve kept my 
promise to you, haven’t I? Now you, Rita, should— 

Rita: You put in the voice tapes and behavior tapes 
I gave you—^the ones I prepared? 

Chernik {This worries him again, which is what Rita 
intends,): Yes. What is on those tapes, Rita? I should 
know. 

Rita: That’s my secret, Chemik. 

Chernik: But you might have put anything on those 
tapes. She might say or do anything. 

Rita: That’s right, Chemik, she might. {Playfully) I 
wonder what Mr. Shalk would think of her? 

Chernik: Rita, please! He’d kill me if he saw her. 

I^ta: I think he might, Chemik. But you needn’t 
worry. The expressmen are picking her up in twenty 
minutes. {With an odd laugh) Do you think she’ll fright¬ 
en Mr. Ellison? 

Chernik: Rita! Just what did you put on those tapes? 

Rita: That’s my secret. Remember our agreement. 
And now go away. I’ll wait for the expressmen. 

Chernik {with some suspicion): But do you remem¬ 
ber our agreement? 

Rita: I do, I do. But later, later on. We’ll be together 
later on. 

Chernik: You promise? 

Rita: I promise . . • Harry. And now go away. I want 
to be alone with her. 
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Scene fades with her eyes fixed on the figure in the box. 
Dreamy, eerie music, broken by an odd little chime — 
Ellison*s doorbell. Lights come up on John*s apartment. 
Box now stands upright against wall. Its cover is shut, 
John is looking at it, 

John: That’ll be all, porter. I can take care of it now 
you’ve taken the anti-gravities off. 

Porter {fust a voice): Okay, boss. 

John: Double-lock yourself, door. {He picks up a 
drink, sips it, smiles at the box in anticipation. Then he 
puts down drink, takes an envelope from his pocket, tears 
it open, removes key from it, unlocks the box, and opens 
the cover. What looks like Rita is standing inside, mo-- 
tionless, expressionless, eyes closed. Cushioned pads in 
the box fit snugly her waist and head,) Rita! 

Rita {Her eyes open, swing, stop and widen as they 
see John, She smiles stiffly. Then, sweetly but mechanical- 
ly): Hel-lo, dar-ling. 

John: Rita, what’s the idea? 

Rita: I am so glad to see you, John. 

John: Look here, Rita, I told you it was no good try¬ 
ing to see me. Stunts like this won’t help. 

Rita: I like you ver-y much, John dar-ling. 

John: Stop being silly and come out of there. 

Rita {At the words **come out” she moves for the first 
time, stepping out of the box with the barest suggestion of 
mechanicalness. She comes to a halt facing him,): I am 
so hap-py to be here. 

John: Rita, it’s no use your trying these silly tricks. I 
told you —{But as she continues to smile woodenly, he 
becomes afraid.) You are Rita, aren’t you? You’re not— 

Rita: My name is Ri-ta. 

John: But are you really Rita? 

Rita: My name is Ri-ta. I love you, John dear-est. I 
was made for you. {As the double meaning of this perco¬ 
lates into his mind, she lifts her arms.) Kiss me now. 
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John {backing a step): Get away from me! 

Rita {advancing): Kiss me, John dar-ling. 

The phone begins to buzz and its light to blink. John 
glances toward it, then back to Rita. She has stopped 
moving. He starts toward phone. Camera shifts to phone 
and its blinking light. It grows larger. Scene shifts to 
workshop. Shalk is sitting by workbench, phone in one 
hand—we hear very faintly the buzzing we have been 
hearing at John's apartment—gun in the other hand. The 
gun is pointing at Chernik, who cowers at Shalk's knees. 

Shalk {to Chernik): Not a word out of you now. 
{His expression—and faint buzzing stopping—shows the 
phone has been answered. He shifts mouthpiece so he can 
speak into it. His voice is most pleasant, in sharp con^ 
trust to the expression on his face.) Mr. Ellison? This is 
Mr. Shalk. I just wanted to inquire whether our little 
shipment arrived safely. Good! No, that’s all. Have fun. 
Good-by. {His eyes still on Chernik, he hangs up the 
phone. During the rest of his speech the screen widens 
and we see Rita, stiff and expressionless, sitting on the 
other side of Shalk.) That tears it. He was so nervous he 
could hardly talk. Now try to tell me you and Rita didn’t 
make this mannequin to look exactly like her, so she 
could escape to her lover in its place. 

Chernik: Please, Mr. Shalk, 1 didn’t dream of any¬ 
thing like that. It’s true I made the mannequin for Mr. 
Ellison to look like Rita, but that was just a little joke of 
hers, a whim. She didn’t want to leave you. This is the 
real Rita. 

Shalk {with contempt): The real Rita! {He snaps his 
fingers under her nose, she doesn't blink; slaps her heavU 
ly, there is no reaction.) You didn’t even do a good job, 
Chernik. You didn’t even make her so she’d work. And 
she’s cold, Chernik, cold. {He contemptuously tosses 
aside RitcCs hand, which he has been holding, and grabs 
Chernik by4he coat lapels.) And yet you thought you 
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could fool me with her. You thought I wouldn’t know the 
difference. {During the next speech he lets go of Chernik 
and the camera shifts to Shalk's face alone,) And she 
thought she could fool me. I suppose she’s snickering at 
her cleverness right now. (Shalk stands and begins to 
move toward door purposefully, putting gun in pocket,) 
She thinks^she’s got away safely. She thinks there’ll be no 
more Otto Shalk. Thinks. Thinks! {He goes,) 

Chernik '{lifting his head slowly): Why did you do 
it, Rita? Why did you let him hurt me? Why didn’t you 
tell him you were the real Rita? {She does not look at 
him, but her face wears a secret smile, and as he gropes 
toward her, inching along the floor, Chernik finds some 
hope in it,) Was it so that he would go away? So that 
you and I could be alone? 

Rita {jerking away as he is about to touch her): Keep 
your paws off me, you old fool! 

Chernik: But you promised. You said that if I made 
the mannequin to look exactly like you— 

Rita: And you believed me? You are a fool, Chernik. 
Go back to your metal girls. They’re the only ones you 
really love. 

Chernik {pulling himself to his feet): Metal girls! 
Metal girls! I hate them. Do you hear me, I hate them! 
{As he says this he brings his hand down on the table 
and shoves some of the stuff off it!) I only made them 
because no real woman in the world would have me. I 
detested myself for doing it. Then you came. You came 
smiling into my stuffy tomb and it wasn’t a tomb any 
longer. I adored you. I thought you at least appreciated 
me a little. I did miracles to impress you. I made metal 
girls almost as real as life— 

Rita {who has hardly been listening to him): Yes, 
metal girls. Stick to your metal girls, Chernik, for they’re 
all you’ll ever have. 

Chernik: Metal girls! {In his rage he topples a man^ 
nequin. Then looking at the abstracted Rita and breath-- 
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ing hard) You hate us all, don’t you? That’s your secret. 
You want to destroy us all. Me—^you knew your con¬ 
tempt would be enough to destroy me. But for the others 
—^for Ellison and Shalk—^you had me make the manne¬ 
quin—the mannequin with motors like a bulldozer’s and 
hands like claws. (He is moving toward door.) But I 
won’t let it happen, do you hear me! I won’t let you have 
your way. I’ll stop it. 

Rita (confidently, still paying him little attention): If 
you can, Chemik. If you can. And if you really know 
what you’re doing. 

Chernik: What do you mean? 

Rita: Are you sure that I’m the real Rita and that the 
other is the mannequin? Shalk thought differently. 

Chernik: Of course I’m sure. I built the mannequin. 

Rita: Perhaps you built her too well. Look at me, 
Chemik. Are you really sure? 

Chernik: Only you could treat me as you’ve done. 
The mannequin wouldn’t have that much hate. 

Rita: You think not, Chemik? Remember, it was I 
who prepared the tapes. 

Chernik (continuing toward door): You’re just try¬ 
ing to delay me. I know your game and I’m going to 
stop it. 

Rita: If you can, Chemik. And if you’ve guessed right 
as to which of us is which. 

We see the doubt entering Chernik's face as he hears 
these words. The scene darkens and shifts to John's 
apartment, where he is crouched back against a wall, 
terrified, watchful, ready to move at an instant's notice. 

Rita (At first we only hear her voice.): Where are 
you, John dar-ling? Say something dear-est. It is ea-si-er 
for me to find you, then. Oh, there you are. Come to me, 
dar-ling. (He retreats around table. She bumps against it 
slightly and stands facing him with arms outstretched.) 

John (almost hysterically): Keep away from me! 
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Rita: But I love you, John dear-est. {The door chime 
sounds.) 

John {desperate for any interruption to this horrible 
tete d tete): Unlock yourself, door! {He darts toward it, 
but as it opens, there is Shalk, gun in hand.) 

Shalk: Well, this is a nice little party. But you two 
lovebirds don’t seem to be getting on so well. {Then, to 
Rita) Come on, you. {She remains frozen.) Didn’t you 
hear me, Rita? I said, “Come on.’^ 

John: But that isn’t Rita. That’s just a mannequin 
that looks— 

Shalk: Don’t tell me fairy tales. {Then, to Rita) Did 
you actually think you could get away with it? Did you 
really believe you could fool me with a mannequin of 
yourself? Are you coming, or do I have to— 

John: But I tell you it isn’t— 

Shalk {whirling on him in a rage): You keep out of 
this! 

At that instant a shot is heard and Shalk drops gun, 
claps other hand to hand that was holding it. We see the 
robot with small gun in her hand. She has just whipped it 
out and shot gun from Shalk's hand. Shalk, fighting pain, 
drops to knees, reaches for his fallen gun, but hesitates 
as — 


Rita: Don’t try it,,Otto. 

Shalk: Why, you little tramp! {He snatches at his 
gun, but there is another shot and he jerks back, really 
impressed.) 

Rita {advancing): That’s better. That’s much better, 
Otto. On your knees and trembling. You can go out that 
way too. 

Shalk {not altogether a coward, though cringing 
away): Rita, you don’t really mean it. You can’t do this 
to me. 

Rita: You can go out and go back to that mannequin 
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of me. She’s good enough for you. You never could tell 
the difference between a real woman and a mannequin, 
Otto. 

Shalk: But I love you, Rita. I know I’ve been rough 
and jealous, but I love you. {He has got to his feet and is 
moving back toward the door as she advances,) 

Rita: Love! All you understand is power, Otto, and 
that’s all the metal girls understand, either. They’re your 
type. You couldn’t tell a real woman if you saw one, 
because all you know is mannequins. {He has been 
backed to the door,) Tell me, Otto, are you even sure 
that I’m the real Rita and not the mannequin? Arc you 
sure? 

Shalk {We see in his face how the doubt and the 
horror of the doubt invade and break him, rather than 
any simple physical fear,): I . . . I . . . {He backs out in 
terror, Rita lowers the gun and gives a little laugh. The 
door is left open,) \ 

John {amazed, delighted): Rita! 

Rita {turning): Yes, John? 

John: Why did you do it? 

Rita: Do what, John? {She puts down the gun,) 

John: Pretend to be a mannequin. 

Rita: But I thought that was what you wanted. 

John {coming toward her): Oh, Rita. 

Rita {retreating somewhat coyly): But you don’t want 
me. You want a mannequin. 

John: That isn’t true, Rita. That isn’t true any more. 

Rita: The last time I was here you said we were 
through forever. 

John: I was a fool, a colossal fool. 

Rita: And now you’ve changed your mind just be¬ 
cause I saved us from poor, stupid Otto. Because I hum¬ 
bled him in front of you, you’re interested in me again. 

John: No. That just proved to me that you were real, 
that you weren’t . . . that thing. Believe me, Rita, the 
change in me goes a lot deeper. What happened tonight 
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showed me that my whole idea of life was wrong, that 
Fd fooled myself into thinking I preferred machines to 
human beings, that Fd rejected the one person in the 
world who loved me and whom I really loved. 

Rita: So you love me now, John? And you think it 
makes up for all the years you’ve tortured me? You think 
it makes me a real woman instead of a mannequin? You 
think it gives me back my heart? 

John: I hope it docs, Rita. I want it to. 

Rita: I lost my heart a little bit at a time, working 
down in a cold tomb, helping to make beautiful dead 
women. It hurts to lose your heart that way, John—as if 
it were being frozen very slowly. Do you think you can 
give me my heart back by snapping your fingers? 

John: Not by snapping my fingers, but— {He is 
moving toward her .) 

Chernik: Keep away from her! {He has come in 
through the open door.) 

Rita: Why, Chernik, I believe you’re jealous. 

Chernik: Keep away from her, I tell you. 

John: Who is he, Rita? 

Rita: This is old Chernik, John. You remember. I’ve 
told you about him. {She slightly circles her hand by her 
temple.) 

Chernik: Don’t let her fool you with her clever talk. 
She’s just a mannequin. I built her. The real Rita is back 
in my workshop, laughing at you. 

John: Don’t be ridiculous. How could she talk to me 
—and to you, too—so intelligently if that were true? 

Chernik: Our mannequins are made to answer in¬ 
telligently, and not in just a half-dozen situations. She 
knew everything you would be likely to say, and she 
prepared the control tapes herself. 

John: But she drove off ... a certain person at gun 
point. How could she have anticipated that and put it 
on the mannequin’s tapes? 

Chernik: She could anticipate anything! It’s as easy 
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for a mannequin to point a gun as to look at you. They 
had self^aiming guns way back in World War II. And 
this mannequin’s a murder machine. {He sees that John is 
beginning to doubt, just a bit,) Tell me, Mr. Ellison, 
when you first saw her today, when you first opened that 
box, didn’t you have doubts about her being really 
alive? 

Rita (She has taken up the gun again and is smiling 
enigmatically.): Do you think I’m really alive, John? 

John: Why, Rita, of course I... 

Rita: Or do you still think I may be a mannequin? 
A machine without a heart? 

John: Why, Rita, I.. . 

Rita {advancing slowly): Are you afraid of me, John? 

John:I..,I... 

Rita {handing him the gun): Does this answer you? 

John: Yes. {He turns on Chernik as though he might 
throw him out,) 

Chernik {with a certain dignity): I’ll go by myself. I 
know when I’m beaten. 

Rita: Are you still so sure, Chernik, which is which? 
{Chernik goes out with a puzzled, uneasy shrug, John 
comes to the robots side,) He never will know which is 
which. Neither will Otto. You’re the only one who’ll 
know, John. 

John: Darling. 

Rita {tenderly): You do know, don’t you, that I’m 
not a mannequin made of rubber, steel, and electricity? 

John: Yes. 

Rita: You know that I’ve forgiven you for every¬ 
thing? That I really love you? That I have a heart? {For 
answer he takes her in his arms,) That’s right, darling. I 
want to hold you tight. ( We see her face over his shoul¬ 
der, then narrow down to her two hands coming around 
his back in an embrace,) Very tight. {Her hands against 
his back become clawlike and move past each other 
twice as her arms tighten around him in powerful jerks,) 
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John {in alarm): Rita! 

Rita {serenely): Very, very tight 

But as her hands jerk again, we suddenly hear the same 
clanking sound of machinery out of order that we heard 
at the beginning of the show. Camera comes up to her 
face and it is twitching mechanically, one cheek jump¬ 
ing, in the same rhythm as the clanking—just as with the 
mannequin at the beginning of the show. The gun in 
John's hand goes off six times—harmlessly past Ritcfs 
back. The clanking noise continues. It is enough to muf¬ 
fle John's gasps but not the buzz of the phone, which 
sounds now. The camera goes toward the phone; we see 
its blinking light and hear its buzz, which now becomes 
stronger than the clanking sound. We get close to the 
phone, but no hand reaches out toward it. The scene 
darkens and shifts to the workshop. Rita is sitting listen¬ 
ing to the phone. We hear its unanswered buzzes faintly 
—the ones that are sounding in John's apartment. Rita 
begins to laugh, first softly, then hysterically, then the 
laughter turns to sobs and her face seems to dissolve with 
tears, as if we saw it through a window running with 
water. 


Rita: I’m so cold, so very cold. 


Through Hyperspace 
with Brown Jenkin 


Beginning with The Call of Cthulhu and The Colour 
Out of Space, speculative science played a larger part in 
Lovecraft’s fiction: hibernating races and travel through 
space, hyperspace, and time. That those two tales were 
written very soon after Amazing Stories was foundeej in 
1926 and the second published in that magazine is at 
least suggestive. 

Amazing Stories began with reprints of Wells and 
Verne, giving hopes of at least a moderately high literary 
level—^hopes largely dashed, which may account for 
Lovecraft veering away from that market after his first 
sale. 

In more than half his subsequent fiction, however, 
monsters raised by black magic and thwarted by white 
are replaced by extra-terrestrial or even extra-cosmical 
beings who sojourned on earth in the past and may se¬ 
cretly reside among us today. The Necronomicon largely 
ceases to be used for its spells of exorcism, but remains a 
sourcebook on the habits and history of these more 
realistic monsters. 

True, Lovecraft said in Some Notes on a Nonentity, 
“I doubt if I could ever succeed well in the ordinary kind 
of science fiction,” while in Some Notes on Interplane¬ 
tary Fiction he gloriously lambasted “dime-novel theatri- 
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calism,” “stock romance,” and such clich6s as “over-facile 
language-learning . . . weddings with beautiful anthropo¬ 
morphic princesses . . . stereotyped Armageddons with 
ray-guns and space-ships . . . court intrigues and jealous 
magicians . , . hairy ape-men of the polar caps,” and 
advised writers to concentrate on describing realistically, 
thoughtfully, and with emotional power and proper awe 
the take-off from earth, the trip through space, and the 
landing on the strange planet. 

Here clearly Lovecraft is excoriating Buck Rogers, the 
Martian novels of Edgar Rice Burroughs, and similar 
extravaganzas; the Weird Tales stories which Farnsworth 
Wright described with wonderful precision as pseudo¬ 
scientific or weird-scientific (electric space-ships leaping 
about the cosmos, battles of anthropomorphized angels 
and devils, carnivorous plants, murderous scientists, gray 
fungoid plagues, mysterious serums from tropic blooms, 
giant spiders); and the magazine speculative fiction of 
what Isaac Asimov called the Gemsback Era (1926- 
1938)—^stories fairly long on science but very short on 
all literary qualities and further enfeebled by Gemsback’s 
idealistic dictum that “scientifiction” sho^d be sugar- 
coated science education. 

When stories of any literary merit appeared, he was 
quick to recognize them. He said of the tales of Stanley 
G. Weinbaum, “I saw with pleasure that someone had at 
last escaped the sickening hackneyedness in which 
99.99% of all pulp interplanetary stuff is engulfed. Here, 
I rejoiced, was somebody who could think of another 
planet in terms of something besides anthropomorphic 
kings and beautiful princesses ... etc.” 

Lovecraft also asserted, “Social and political satire are 
always undesirable.” Here perhaps even more clearly he 
seems to be thinking of the crude anti-religious element 
in Burroughs and perhaps of such books as Bellamy’s 
Looking Backward and Jack London’s The Iron Heel. 
He can hardly be referring to Gulliver's Travels or to 
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such novels by H. G. Wells as The First Men in the 
Moon, or to Olaf Stapledon’s Last and First Men. 

The fact is that Lovecraft barely but completely missed 
the beginning in America and the rekindling in Britain of 
literature speculative fiction. He died in 1937. In that 
year was published William Sloane’s To Walk the Night, 
a novel written in a lively but solid modem style and 
with almost excessive restraint about the sojourn of an 
extra-terrestrial being on earth—and which also arouses a 
quite Lovecraftian mood of awe, puzzlement, and cosmic 
dread. In the same year Karel Capek’s War With the 
Newts was published m an English translation. Still far¬ 
ther in the future lay C. S. Lewis’ Malacandra (or Out 
of the Silent Planet), an interplanetary novel which reads 
as if it had been written to satisfy Lovecraft’s criteria. 
Literate writers like Robert Heinlein, Norman Knight, 
Don Stuart, Isaac Asimov, and Lovecraft’s protege Henry 
Kuttner were still to appear in Astounding Stories and 
that magazine under the editorship of John Campbell to 
begin to work toward the researched realism in specula¬ 
tive writing which Lovecraft desired. While it would be a 
decade or two before the publication of such outstanding 
novels of speculative fiction as Edgar Pangbom’s A Mir-- 
ror for Observers, Theodore Sturgeon’s More Than Hu^ 
man, Arthur Clarke’s Childhood's End, Philip Dick’s 
The Man in the High Castle, Kurt Vonnegut’s Cat's 
Cradle, John Hersey’s The Child Buyer, Philip Wylie’s 
The Disappearance, Gore Vidal’s Messiah, Ward Moore’s 
Greener Than You Think and Bring the Jubilee, Judith 
Merril’s Shadow on the Hearth and The Tomorrow Peo¬ 
ple, Ray Bradbury’s Fahrenheit 451, George Orwell’s 
1984, Frederick Pohl’s and Cyril Kombluth’s The Space 
Merchants, Frank Herbert’s The Dragon in the Sea, Her¬ 
bert Best’s The 25th Hour, Clifford Simak’s Way Station, 
Robert Heinlein’s Beyond This Horizon, Hal Clement’s 
Mission of Gravity, James Blish’s A Case of Conscience, 
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and Robert Graves’ Watch the North Wind Rise (in En¬ 
gland Seven Days in New Crete). 

But during the very Gernsback Era he detested, Love- 
craft made his own contribution to speculative fiction, in 
addition to the critical item already noted. Both worked, 
along a horror-story side track, toward the maturation of 
the field. 

These contributions were largely in the direction of 
paying proper attention to cosmology, astronomy, and 
geology and to impressing on the reader the vast size and 
duration of the cosmos. Lovecraft’s extra-terrestrials 
were never stock humanoid figures (such as the appeal¬ 
ing yet ridiculous oviparous princesses of Burrough’s 
Mars), but beings with a wholly non-human morphology 
and biology, and with languages, architectures, industries, 
and cultures wholly their own. 

Lovecraft did his best to get writers to stop using ob¬ 
vious English roots in devising the names of earth-aliens 
—“Tarko,” say, or “Akor,”—and instead try to Imagine 
non-human sounds and then. render them phonetically. 
While some of his biological creations are masterful feats 
of imagination: the appearance of a specimen of the Old 
Ones, as described by Lake \n At the Mountains of Mad-- 
ness, is chillingly real—if the reader will make the effort 
to visualize the being as described in dry scientific lan¬ 
guage {The Outsider, Orkham, p. 453). If Lovecraft had 
been willing to put such a being into action in one of his 
tales, he would doubtless have won many new readers. 
But for reasons in part aesthetic he never took this step. 
Perhaps he was tempted to and his hesitation fully to 
abandon supernatural horror for less restrictive specula¬ 
tive fiction was one of the reasons for his creative slow¬ 
down during his last years. 

Certainly Lovecraft helped lead the way toward great¬ 
er realism in subsequent speculative fiction. 

It must be admitted, however, that Lovecraft devoted 
very little attention to novel inventions, to science specu- 
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lations for their own sake, and to extrapolations from 
present-day society into the future—aside from a general 
conviction that human affairs would get worse, at least 
from the viewpoint of a lover of traditions and of social 
stability. After all, his chief artistic interest was in creat¬ 
ing backgrounds for horror stories; graveyards and home¬ 
ly ghosts were losing interest, while cosmic outsideness 
was gaining, and in one way he simply followed this 
trend—to the point of seeing both At the Mountains of 
Madness and The Shadow Out of Time published in 
Astounding Stories, 

However, what science speculations the Old Gentleman 
did make were very clever indeed and most of them were 
carefully researched. His scientists and their parapher¬ 
nalia—their personalities and mannerisms and daily pro¬ 
fessional work—^were convincingly presented; Lovecraft 
was always good on the scholarly type. 

Moreover, in his cosmic speculations Lovecraft was 
following not only an outward trend, but a deep inward 
passion, as shown by a statement he makes in a letter to 
Clark Ashton Smith (Oct. 17, 1930): “The true function 
of phantasy is to give the imagination a groimd for limit¬ 
less expansion, and to satisfy aesthetically the sincere and 
burning curiosity and sense of awe which a sensitive mi¬ 
nority of mankind feel toward the alluring and provoca¬ 
tive abysses of unplumbed space and unguessed entity 
which press in upon the known world from unknown 
infinities and in unknown relationships of time, space, 
matter, force, dimensionality, and consciousness. I know 
that my most poignant emotional experiences are those 
which concern the lure of unplumbed space, the terror of 
the encroaching outer void, and the struggle to transcend 
the known and established order.” 

Hibernating Races: Cthulhu’s “House at R’lyeh” is 
really a sort of time-capsule—a sunken city whose extra¬ 
terrestrial inhabitants are held in suspended animation 
until the city appears again above the surface of the sea. 
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The full functioning of the beings also depends on the 
stars “being right,” when they can plunge from planet to 
planet and exercise other tremendous powers. Cthulhu 
himself is a shape-changer: he can rearrange his mole¬ 
cules into their original pattern, when they have been 
disrupted, and surely this would make it easier for him 
to space-travel. The architecture of R’lyeh suggests that 
its builders had a knowledge, working rather than the¬ 
oretical, of non-Euclidean geometries. 

Also m The Call of Cthulhu the background of pro¬ 
fessional archaeology and anthropology is most authenti¬ 
cally presented, particularly at an imagined meeting of 
the American Archaeological Society in 1908. 

Space-travel: the Plutonian beings or Mi-Go in The 
Whisperer in Darkness are able to fly through space “on 
clumsy, powerful wings which have a way of resisting the 
ether.” This notion was good speculative fiction back in 
the 1920’s when the ether was still a fringe-fashionable 
science concept, and today the notion of sailing or per¬ 
haps even winging through space is back in speculative 
style again, light pressure taking the place of ether. A 
very patient sailor could even tack in from Pluto on 
these photonic winds, braving storms in the solar plasma, 
and perhaps find tail winds in one of the hydrogen bands 
streaming through the cosmos or in some steady gust of 
cosmic wavicles. Had he lived, we can be sure that Love- 
craft would have made great use of the new astronomy 
in his fiction; World War Two, culminating in its world¬ 
changing discoveries in atomics and rocketry, would 
have worked at least as powerfully on him as it did on 
other imaginative writers. 

Most of Lovecraft’s monsters were equipped to live in¬ 
definitely in the thinness of space: by having extremely 
tough tissues, by suspended animation, or by having 
shape-changing powers like Cthulhu and perhaps travel¬ 
ing between planets and stars as a cloud of independent 
molecules, like Stapledon’s Martians. If an animal were 
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tough as a spaceship, there’s no reason he mightn’t be 
able to travel as efiSciently as one—^he could carry his fuel 
like a camel carries his water. 

The Whisperer also has the charming friendly touch 
of the Mi-Gb carrying about with them through space in 
small canisters—tucked under their wings or clutched in 
their maternal pincers—the living brains of beings so un¬ 
fortunate as not to be able to travel space embodied. In 
the story this is effectively presented as a horror, but on 
second thought such immortality has great appeal. 

The folklore and anthropology background of The 
Whisperer is well handled. The authors Akeley lists to 
prove his competence in those fields are a nice selection. 

The centipedal beings which Lovecraft devised to pro¬ 
vide a rationale for the round-robin story The Challenge 
from Beyond broadcast by rocket throughout the galaxy 
small encapsulated send-receive telepathy stations which 
enable them to exchange minds with any being who finds 
one of the stations and starts to listen in. It is noteworthy 
that it was Lovecraft who provided the scientifically 
plausible explanation in this story rather than any other 
of the authors: C. L. Moore, A. Merritt, Robert E. 
Howard, and Frank Belknap Long. The same method of 
space-travel by exchange of minds is used in The Thing 
on the Doorstep, but for shorter trips. 

The beings in The Colour Out of Space —^it is a moot 
point whether these were intelligent—^traveled by meteor¬ 
ite imbedded in an unidentifiable plastic element or com¬ 
pound—. . a piece of the great outside . . . dowered 
with outside properties . . The beings arrive in the 
form of or inside small brittle strangely colored spheres 
about as big as baseballs—a spore or seed is suggested 
—and take off at the story’s end in a more active flame¬ 
like comiscating form, as if naturally equipped with anti¬ 
gravity and an ionic drive. 

The color itself in this story—^the color of the brittle 
spheres, later that of the corruscations—^at first seems 
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impossible, since color is something in the brain’s coding 
system rather than anything inherent in outside objects* 
But Loveeraft says, ‘‘It was only by analogy they called it 
color at all.” It is possible to think of textures, layered 
transparencies, and the like that would be completely 
novel on earth and give novel visual effects. However, the 
same color turns up in the spectroscope when the un¬ 
identifiable material of the meteorite is analyzed—and 
this is harder to understand. 

As Edmund Wilson pointed out in his ISiew Yorker 
article, this remarkably gripping, story (which gave me 
the gloomy creeps for weeks as a kid, when it turned up 
as a dark intrud.er in Amazing) describes phenomena 
rather remarkably like the effects of atomic radiation: mu¬ 
tations, morphological peculiarities in the newborn or 
newly budded, and the deadliest radiation sickness. Also, 
the eorruseations given off by the beings about to depart 
from earth are very like those ^ven off by the strange 
radioactive substance in Stewart Edward White’s and 
Samuel Hopkins Adams’ gripping early seienee-adven- 
ture novel The Mystery. In both eases showers of sparks 
are mentioned and much is made of the resemblance to 
St. Elmo’s Fire. 

Hyperspace-Travel: This may occur in The Dunwich 
Horror, though that richly textured story is more an ex¬ 
trapolation from black magic and Arthur Maehen than 
from science; at any rate the monsters walk “Not in the 
spaces we know, but between them”—which suggests in¬ 
terpenetrating universes and makes us think with a shiver 
about the immense amount of empty space in even the 
solidest substance. Here an extreme form of the impos¬ 
sible hybrid between species is the main subject-matter: 
the offspring of woman and horrendous, emphatically 
extra-terrestrial monster. Also the huge extra-terrestrials 
(or extra eosmieals!) in The Dunwich Horror have a 
fascinating morphology: they are made of gigantic tissue- 
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ropes that interweave and slide against each other—^liv¬ 
ing knots bigger than bams. 

From The Dunwich Horror and his other later stories. 
it can be argued that Lovecraft was a transition-writer 
between horror fiction and speculative fiction and that he 
did all the hard, thankless work transition-writers do (c/. 
the transition-writers between the stories observing all 
sexual taboos and the stories observing none) and that 
his stories suffered from the same unavoidable defects. 

But The Dreams in the Witch House is Lovecraft’s most 
carefully worked out story of hyperspace-travel. Here 
(1) a rational foundation for such travel is set up; (2) 
hyperspace is visualized; and (3) a trigger for such travel 
is devised. 

(1) Our three-dimensional continuum is embedded in 
a four-dimensional continuum (another name for hyper¬ 
space) in such a freakishly convoluted way that it is pos¬ 
sible to travel in seconds through hyperspace to points 
many light-millennia distant in normal space—^and also 
to other continua, in some of which time does not exist, 
so that one does not age there. 

By traveling hyperspace one can escape from any pris¬ 
on, enter and leave all manner of locked rooms. 

An old Salem witch, Keziah Mason, and her. rat- 
bodied, man-headed and man-handed familiar Brown 
Jenkin mastered hyperspace-travel as early as 1692 and 
used it to keep the Witch Cult alive in Arkhara down to 
1932, hiding out in a centuries-boarded-up attic in Ark- 
ham and in other witch-holes dotted about this cosmos 
and other universes. They tempt Walter Gilman, a bril¬ 
liant young student of mathematics at Miskatonic Uni¬ 
versity, to join the Witch Cult and finally doom himself 
in episodes of hyperspace-travel which he keeps trying 
to explain rationally as dreams. 

These hyperspace trips take Gilman to points as close 
as the boarded-up attic just' above the ceiling of his rented 
room in the Witch House and as distant as other planets 
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and even “the throne of Azathoth at the center of the 
ultimate chaos.” One touch is amazingly fine: after one 
night visiting the planet of a star in the constellation 
Hydra, Gilman next day finds himself psychologically at¬ 
tracted to that point in Hydra as it moves under the 
earth, rises in the southeast about midday, and slowly 
mounts the sky—until the compulsion which had begun 
as an impulse to stare at a spot on the floor turns into an 
urge to leap mystically upward, a marvellously realistic 
linkage between man and cosmos. Certainly the boy who 
in his early teens hectographed The Rhode Island Journal 
of Astronomy made excellent use in his fiction of the 
astronomical knowledge he piled up. 

(2) Lovecraft makes a bold attempt to describe what 
hyperspace looks like and how it strikes the other senses 
as Gilman travels through it with Keziah and Brown Jen-^ 
kin. It looks, in brief, like the wildest of modernistic 
art and sounds like pandemonium; everything is “marvel¬ 
lously transmuted and obliquely projected.” In hyper¬ 
space Keziah Mason appears as a “rather large congeries 
of iridescent, prolately spheroidal bubbles,” while Brown 
Jenkin takes the form of “a very much smaller polyhe¬ 
dron of unknown colors and rapidly shifting surface an¬ 
gles.” There’s a resourceful little rat-man for you! 

Logical purists and other spoil-sports may object at 
this point that three-dimensional eyes can’t see the fourth 
dimension and that it’s silly to try to visualize hyper¬ 
space; all you can do is write mathematical formulas 
describing it. But what the deuce!—Bohr picturing the 
atom as a tiny solar system stimulated tens of thousands 
of imaginations, even if we’re now told this attempt was 
naive. One of the finest things speculative fiction can do 
is try to picture “the unpicturable;” some analogies are 
remarkably suggestive and great notions may turn up 
this way. 

(3) The trigger or secret of hyperspace travel in The 
Dreams, in the Witch House is advanced mathematical 
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knowledge intuitively applied—^you simply think yourself 
into hyperspace, hyper-travel a bit, and then . • . Hey, 
Presto! . . . think yourself out again. You see a direction 
others can’t see. Gilman is first helped to see this direc¬ 
tion by the strange angles of the walls and ceilings of his 
rented room; later, on a weird high-gravity planet Keziah 
and Brown Jenkin point two arms and a forepaw in di¬ 
rections which determine a vector along which Gilman 
moves to get back into hyperspace. True, three vectors 
in three-dimensional space add up to only one more vec¬ 
tor. Still, there might be another answer—^two and two 
make twenty-two as well as four—and at the least we have 
here a fine recreation of early 20th Century reactions to 
the news that there is a fourth dimension: the wistful 
desire to be inspired to “see” that direction in three-di¬ 
mensional space. 

This “secret of hyperspace travel” is on first acquain¬ 
tance something of a whopper—hard to swallow—^yet to 
have used machinery would have weighted down Love- 
craft’s story unbearably, especially since Keziah had to be 
flitting in and out of hyperspace back in 1692. Yet the 
more one considers it, the more one finds something very 
neat, even elegant, about making hyperspace-travel one 
more form of psionic power or telekinesis: hyper-levi¬ 
tation! As a matter of fact, Selena, the beautiful mysteri¬ 
ous intruder in Sloane’s To Walk the Night, uses 
advanced mathematics and extra-sensory perception to 
time-travel. In the same respect Keziah Mason is the 
speculative ancestress of Barbara Haggerswell in Moore’s 
Bring the Jubilee and Lucy Fisher in Simak’s Way Sta-- 
tion. The romantically minded may think of her as 
Robert Graves’ Triple Goddess in her hag persona. 

Time-travel, generally achieved by personality-ex¬ 
change between beings as much as a billion years apart, 
is exploited richly and detailedly in The Shadow Out of 
Time, a work so often reprinted and discussed that any¬ 
thing said about it will tend to cover old ground. But 
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once again—and also m At the Mountains of Madness 
—^Lovecraft does the scientists and science-references 
very well: paleontology, anthropology, psychology, biol- 
ogy> geology, even engineering. 

In both At the Mountains of Madness and The Shad¬ 
ow Out of Time it is clear that Lovecraft has become 
deeply interested in picturing in detail the careers of 
galactic races and the future history of mankind; that, 
althou^ still holding onto the supernatural-horror pat¬ 
tern in his stories, he was trending more and more in the 
direction of creativity like Olaf Stapledon’s. The extra¬ 
terrestrials are the real heroes of these long stories. Their 
unending struggles for survival and to increase their store 
of knowledge, their wise, rational, enlightened, and even 
“humane” cultures, are Lovecraffs finest vision of mind 
embattled against space and time. Between the two sto¬ 
ries he devotes at least 10,000 words to such matters, 
apart from wordage spent on biological descriptions, ar¬ 
chitectural visionings of their cities, and the adventures 
of the human protagonists in those eldritch metropolises. 

By collating these two short novels, one can discover 
an imagined history of the earth, not altogether unlike 
Robert Heinlein’s “future history,” though on a much 
vaster scale and concerned mostly with the past. Love- 
craft appeared to set some store by it, as he worked into 
it both the octopoid Cthulhu creatures and the Mi-Go of 
The Whisperer in Darkness, though neither of these 
races figure actively in the two tales. 

A little after the material of the moon was wrenched 
from the South Pacific and before the continents had be¬ 
gun to separate and drift away from their Antarctic area 
of origin and before there was any life on earth—^in short, 
in Azoic times, perhaps a billion and a half years ago— 
the star-headed, barrel-bodied Old Ones came flying 
through the ether, each on his five membranous wings, 
after the fashion of the Mi-Go. They built cities both on 
land and under the sea, being vastly adaptable. They ere- 
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ated earth life for food, allowing some to evolve unsuper¬ 
vised—^the plants and animals we know. They also cre¬ 
ated hypnotically-controlled protoplasmic masses which 
were their chief machines. These Shoggoths eventually 
evolved mental powers which made them extremely dan¬ 
gerous to their creators. (Here we begin to see Love- 
craft’s own evolving sympathy for his monstefs: by and 
large he is for the Old Ones and against the Shoggoths.) 

The continents began their long drifts. New lands rose 
from the Pacific in time to receive the Cthulhu spawn or 
cosmic octopi sifting down from infinity. There were wars 
between them and the Old Ones, ending in stalemate. 

Next comers to earth were a race of cone-shaped be¬ 
ings, half animal, half vegetable, as were the Old Ones. 
They established themselves in and aroxmd the land mass 
which eventually became Australia. 

Then about six hundred million years ago, near the 
beginning of the Paleozoic Era, there arrived on earth 
and three other solar planets a half polypous race we 
may call tlie Blind Beings. They had traveled through 
several universes and were constituted only in part of 
matter as we know it. They flew without wings, used 
winds as weapons, and built windowless basalt cities. 
They dominated earth for a time, preying particularly on 
the cone-shaped beings. 

Then the minds of the Great Race migrated from 
transgalactic Yith into the bodies of the cone-shaped be¬ 
ings. They were a match for the horrifying Blind Beings 
and managed to drive them underground into great cav¬ 
ern worlds, but were unable to exterminate them. (Here 
again Lovecraft favors the Great Race against their ad¬ 
versaries; in a sense, indeed, the Great Race came to 
earth as saviors.) 

During the Carboniferous Period, rather late in the 
Paleozoic, Europe, then conjoined more closely with 
Africa, supported a serpent people, the Valusians. 

Then in the Permian Period, about one hundred and 
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fifty million years ago, there was a great rebellion of the 
Shoggoths against their masters. The Old Ones won out, 
though their ability to fly was beginning to fail, while 
the Shoggoths kept evolving new powers. 

The Mesozoic dawned, the era of reptiles. During the 
Jurassic Period the Mi-Go came flying from Pluto, chal¬ 
lenging the Old Ones and winning from them the 
northern hemisphere. The Mi-Go were mountain dwell¬ 
ers and may today account for some of the tracks at¬ 
tributed to the “Abominable Snowmen.” 

Somewhat later, the Great Race, menaced by the vast 
eruption of the Blind Beings, migrated mentally en masse 
into the bodies of the hardy coleopterous or beetle race 
which succeeds mankind as the intellectual earth-born 
lords of earth. The Blind Beings, having had their re¬ 
venge, retired to their caves and gradually died out. 

The glacial ages of the late Cenezoic worked great 
hardship on the Old Ones, who were driven from their 
terrestrial cities by the Shoggoths, through perhaps sur¬ 
viving under the sea. 

Then the anthropoid races began to appear, perhaps 
earliest among them “the furry prehuman Hyperborean 
worshippers of Tsathoggua.” The kingdom of Lomar 
existed in a polar area 100,000 years ago and was wiped 
out by the yellow Inutos. In 50,000 B.C. a great-headed 
brown people held South Africa. In 15,000 B.C. the 
Cimmerians flourished. Then come modem times. By 
5,000 A.D. the cruel empire of Tsan-Chan is in exis¬ 
tence; in 16,000 A.D. there are “dark conquerors,” 
possibly African. 

The human race is followed, as we have seen, by a 
mighty beetle civilization which comes to hold the era- 
leaping minds of the Great Race. 

The last intelligent denizens of earth are spiders—^the 
first earth-born land-dwellers proving to be the last intel¬ 
ligent race to dominate the planet 
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As the sun grows cold, Venus becomes the home of 
intelligent life, then Mercury. The Great Race transfers 
itself to the bodies of bulbous vegetable entities on that 
planet and later to cavern-dwelling beings there, which 
seem to be the last intelligent race of the solar system. 

This is certainly, on the whole, a pessimistic view of 
the destiny of man, created by accident by superior 
beings, preceded in his brief dominion over earth by vast¬ 
ly superior races, suffering a fate so dreadful that the 
narrator of The Shadow Out of Time refuses to set it 
down, and superseded by the insects. It can be viewed, 
of course, not so much as a serious speculation by Love- 
craft in any of its parts, as an attempt to create a suitably 
gloomy background for two horror stories. One wonders 
if the technological achievements of the past quarter 
century would have caused him to revise it much. Likely 
not. 

One notes in it nods to his friends Robert E. Howard 
and Clark Ashton Smith: the mention of Cimmeria, Va- 
lusia, and Tsathoggua. 

Perhaps Lovecraft would have written more about 
earth’s imagined non-human races except for the limita¬ 
tions of his medium. The fiction of supernatural horror 
can only hint, unlike speculative fiction, which seeks to 
exhaust imagination, or as Lovecraft put it in his previ¬ 
ously quoted letter to Smith, ‘‘give the imagination a 
ground for limitless expansion.” 

Yet Lovecraft went beyond hinting. He even specu¬ 
lated about the governments of the Old Ones and of the 
Great Race. Of the former he says, “The prevailing in¬ 
tellectual and aesthetic life was highly evolved, and 
produced a tenaciously enduring set of customs and insti¬ 
tutions. Government was evidently complex and proba¬ 
bly socialistic,” while of the latter he remarks, “The Great 
Race seemed to form a single, loosely knit nation or 
league, with, major institutions in common, though there 
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were four definite divisions. The political and economic 
system of each unit was a sort of fascistic socialism, 
with major resources rationally distributed, and power 
delegated to a small governing board elected by the votes 
of all able to pass certain education and psychological 
tests. Family organization was not over-stressed, though 
ties among persons of common descent were recognized, 
and the young were generally reared by their parents. 

“Industry, highly mechanized, demanded but little 
time from each citizen; and the abundant leisure was 
filled with intellectual and aesthetic activities of various 
sorts. 

“The sciences were carried to an unbelievale height of 
development, and art was a vital part of life. 

“Crime was surprisingly scant, and was dealt with 
through highly efficient policing. Punishments ranged 
from privilege deprivation and imprisonment to death or 
major emotion wrenching, and were never administered 
without a careful study of the criminars motivation.” 

In these rather conservative speculations, one gets a 
hint of the sort of utopia Lovecraft may well have fa¬ 
vored: an aristocracy of the mind—those with the finest 
controlled imaginations ranking highest; the most strong¬ 
ly and actively thinking minds ruling the duller, though 
with some tenderness for all mentality; beings ranked by 
Imagination Quotient, the “dyspeptic ploughman” sub¬ 
ordinate to the poet able to conjure up “the peerless 
beauty of Narath with its hundred carven gates and 
domes of chalcedony.” 

Through a lifetime of thinking about the monstrous 
shapes he feared, from the Night-Gaunts of his childhood 
to the Blind Beings of his last years, Lovecraft came to 
love them. It is with the deepest and most real feeling 
that William Dyer, Miskatonic geologist, exclaims of the 
Antarctic Old Ones, . . poor Old Ones! Scientists to 
the last... God, what intelligence and persistence! What 
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a facing of the incredible! Radiates, vegetables, mon¬ 
strosities, star-spawn—^whatever they had been, they 
were men!” 


A Defense of 
Werewolves 


Halt the column! Here’s a likely spot to hold our 
council, where vast eldritch rocks offer us shade from 
the wild sunshine of the atom bomb. Call in the scouts 
and foragers. Count up the sick and dying. Make re¬ 
ports. 

But first, softly lower Fantasy's banner. Poor black 
and opal cloth,—it’s tattered, tom, and pocked with 
realistic bullet holes. The people of the plain must think 
we march toward mystery under the ensign of a dirty 
rag. You who are skilled in sewing silver thread, stitch 
up each rent, bind the frayed edges—^there’ll be whip¬ 
ping winds and gales like frosty knives in those sky¬ 
scraping mountains up ahead. 

Who’s this that comes with ashen face? You say the 
last vampire lies near death? Well, why do you hesitate? 
Give him transfusion of your heart’s own blood.—And 
you, whose countenances show a stony, long-continuing 
grief, say the naiads, hamadryads, those lovely camp- 
followers, still lie in deathlike sleep? They may find com¬ 
fort in this cromlech’s shadow. Chafe their thin wrists. 
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massage their shrunken brows, give them your warmth, 
breathe ’twixt their fevered lips your breath of life. In 
ages past they’ve loved you well, and now’s the time 
to show your gratitude. I know their trance has lasted 
long, you’re weary of this nursing, but what’s a love that 
ends with joy and health? 

Your looks tell of a loss, oh dusty scout. The last were¬ 
wolf? Of a gunshot wound? And this the bullet? Bury 
him, then. Full military honors! Dig the grave deep and 
pile it high with stones, so that no cheap-jack horror- 
monger of the plains can come and dig him up, to make 
out of his stinking bones and fur a show for fools. 

We’ve grown fond of these old fears, haven’t we? So 
tender with our monsters! Because they are almost the 
only hint of what imagination can attain beyond the star- 
high walls that ring this plain. And they’ve grown weak, 
you know. Look here—^’t was not a silver bullet killed 
the wolf. 

But come now, sit and rest—^may be your only chance 
between the recent planet-maiming war and some atomic 
doom that’s just ahead. Find each a friendly boulder. 
Eat and drink. Lick your old wounds. Set one to play 
the flute—some dreamy, solemn strain to make our ears 
forget the querulous, muttering voices of the plain. And 
deeply rest—things will not seem so bad when we have 
rested. 

How do I know? By what authority do I speak to 
you? By none. I’m nothing. Just someone whom you’ve 
paid to dream for you. A kind of twilight skald. 

You say, Dark Eyes and Weary Smile, we’re going 
nowhere? That our small band is out of touch with life? 
Our path only a circling retreat, a flight to childish, su¬ 
perstitious dreams? What then, I ask you, are those 
peaks ahead, that black, forbidding rampart in the sky? 
Oh, an illusion, is it? The plainsmen say the mountains 
are not real and you. Dark Eyes, believe them? Well, just 
wait! When the cold blasts that brim the passes chill 
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your bones, when your lungs strain to gulp the icy air, 
when the jagged pinnacles cut and bruise your feet— 
then tell me it’s illusion! 

You in that rusty cuirass, what said you? They laugh 
at us and jeer at Fantasy? Well, let them. When haven’t 
men going somewhere been laughed at? Stiffen your 
backs, scoff at the scoffers, pay them sneer with sneer. 
Best, burnish your armor till it reflects back an image of 
their stunted, monstrous selves, set ’gainst those moun¬ 
tains they insist aren’t there, and they run off in headlong 
stumbling flight, their insane laughter echoing in their 
ears. 

Oh, but your doubts go deeper, Grim Face, eh? You 
think that everything that thrills’s been done, that there’s 
no more true eeriness in life, but just a wearisome atomic 
round, and that the future—if only a tag end—belongs 
to some pragmatic, plodding breed who never heard Pan 
pipe or feared the darkness that’s between the stars? That 
is to laugh! Pass me the wine-skin. And yet that’s just 
how I feel part of the time. 

But how untrue! When each new fact, like an old 
witch, has as familiar some new mystery, when each con¬ 
quered realm opens a new wilder, wider frontier, when 
man’s about to leap the planets ... 

No! The fault’s in us. Open your eyes, close your ears 
to the drug-murmurous voices of the plains, polish the 
windows of your mind, and you will see wonders un¬ 
dreamed, innumerable—and I don’t mean bright gadgety 
to prick desires and empty pocketbooks. Wonder as great 
as in archaic times made gleaming eyes by rocks like 
these at Stonehenge and in the darkling woods where 
satyrs danced. 

You question that, Crooked Lip? You say the gods 
are dead?' That’s true enough. You need only look back 
to the last ridge to see their moldering bones, like dino¬ 
saurs’, their ribs black bars against the reddening sky. 
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One still lives on, a vast and quaking hulk, bloated, dis¬ 
eased, urged forward by his pygmy servitors. I doubt 
he’ll ever reach the peaks ahead. But what of that? There 
will be new gods there. And if there aren’t no matter— 
I’d liefer feys than great gods any day: small demons, 
sprites, leprechauns and fauns—creatures that cannot 
promise us eternal life, whose only gift to us is shud¬ 
dering fear and glimpses of what lies beyond the veil, 
when for some midnight whim they twitch it wide. 

You say it’s science that does that? That science strips 
all glamor from the world? I disagree. Science has given 
us new eyes and ears—to see the twisting demon of the 
pox, and stars beyond the stars, to hear the moonlight 
and the dead. Science has broken down the gates of time, 
to show us Akkad and Gondwanaland, the spaceship 
and the gleaming brain-machine. The wonders there— 
it’s we who fail to see it. We let ourselves be cowed by 
unread books, by our lost thoughts, by fear of ridicule, 
by our unwillingness to face the world and, as an ancient 
vintage, drink it in; by our own lethargy of mind and 
sense, and by these modem puritans who loathe the won¬ 
der-spinning spider in our brains. 

Science has given us . . . hints. What lurks beyond the 
universe’s rim? What thinks the tiny demon of the pox? 
And who was on the moon cons before Tyrannosaurus 
rex was on the world? What signifies the surging in the 
dark of forces only mathematics can discern, the dance 
of the giant-gutted atoms? No, I’ll take science. We’ll 
need all its eyes to help us pass those peaks that lie 
ahead—^I yearn for them, for the foothills, for... 

But oh (play louder, flutist!) there is a muttering upon 
this plain that saps all strength. You hear it everywhere. 
It rises from the very ground, like gases from a bog. 
Cajoling voices promising to you the satisfaction of each 
last desire—the money-voice of film and print, white- 
breasted advertisement, and the sky-tainting lies of radio. 
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They promise all wonder and you get: a candy bar and a 
plastic comb. They promise ecstasy and you receive: a 
Buick and a Chemtoned home. They really say: wonder 
is dead, be thankful for a square meal and a roof over 
your head; romance is dead, too, there's really nothing 
interesting left in the world for you; so we’ll furnish you 
(at a price, quite nice) with some toys (attention, girls 
and boys!) to keep you (yes, you!) from getting too 
blue, to occupy your mind until you die. 

And when those Circean voices call to us —oh, and 
they CGwbe sweet (louder still, flutist, louder play!)— 
and seem to ask for nothing, this I know: they ask for 
Fantasy's rich red hearts-blood, in order that that blood 
may be displayed (watered down to inoffensive pink) 
inside glass globes that grace the show-windows which 
lure fools inside the dens of thieves—^you've seen them 
glow, like will-o-wisps at night. 

There are your blood-hunters in the dark. Our sick, 
old-fashioned vampire they’d suck dry, if just a penny 
profit were at stake. 

We cannot wholly disregard those voices. Even our 
column must have foragers. And, understand most cer¬ 
tainly, I have no quarrel with a good square meal or with 
a roof and clothes. And I will not deny that there are 
noble strivers on the plains, who seek for food for all, 
and health and wealth to be shared equally. That’s 
worthy, yes. But it’s not all, or even most. 

For, after all (this is a riddle, boys. I’ll play the 
Sphinx beside this ancient stone), just what are food and 
clothes and well-pegged tents, good boots and thick 
warm cloaks, this wine, this strip of meat I chew, weap¬ 
ons and vehicles, victuals and water-casks, brim-filled 
canteens and tins of provender? What are they, eh? What 
do they signify? Provisions? Rightl They are no more 
nor less than the equipment for an expedition —over such 
moimtains as now lie ahead. Look at them there, so big 
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and black and strong—Mountains of Madness, Parapani- 
sades. No, turn and look!—not just a glance and nod. 
Let your gaze wander up the sinister slopes, and flinch 
not from the saw-toothed, mystic tops, which glitter more 
with terror than with ice. Imagine a horned planet rising 
o’er them—some craggy orb come to affright the earth— 
a green and living fog, a moon-big face... 

There are your Alps, my Hannibals, barring the way 
to sun-drcnched Romes of wonder! Behind each crag 
you shall find mysteries; each rock will be an anvil for 
your dreams. Mark well that cavern midway to the top, 
that ominous maw upon whose jagged lip some midges 
seem to move—dragons, perhaps—chimeras, behemoths. 
Those are the Caves of Mind, as infinite as space, but 
lacking stars. Reaching that point, our cavalcade will 
split. One party will explore those murky deeps, thread¬ 
ing perhaps, if legendry speak true, a passage-way that 
leads beneath the peaks up which the other party grimly 
toils. 

And what—here is the question dwarfing all the rest, 
the question from which even fancy shrinks—^what will 
we find upon the other side? A golden valley, Eden of 
new gods? A pit of horrors, ringed by peering giants? 
A tinkling crystal hall for each man-jack? Or just another 
valley such as this, with higher mountain rampart up 
ahead? 

What matter what we find? Even if Nothing—and we 
might find that—^would it not be the greatest thrill of all, 
to front that unimaginable void of voids, and say, know¬ 
ing it true, “This is the end?” 

And so—^break up, my friends, our council’s done! 
Sound trumpet, scatter forager, gallop scout! Up Weary 
Smile, Crooked Lip, and Rusty Chest! Out fires, shoulder 
guns and packs on backs! Lift up the naiads’ litters care¬ 
fully—color’s returned a little to those cheeks. You say 
the vampire’s heart beats stronger? Good! 
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Are we all ready? Then unfurl the flag and forward 
once again! 

Escape? Oh, no! Forget that coward word. Deep in 
your hearts you’ve known it wasn’t true. A volley for the 
werewolf! Then advance! 
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